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THE AMERICAN SCENE— 


TOWARDS THE LAST LAP 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


HE American election campaign is now entering its last stage. Though 
highly unusual in character and circumstance it employs, neverthe- 
less, the traditional mechanisms. In accordance with established 

practice, “‘on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November’— 
which this year is on November 8—the American nation not only has to 
elect its President, the whole House of Representatives (now 437 members) 
and one-third of the Senate (this now totals 100 members or two senators 
per State, irrespective of size), as well as fill a few senatorial vacancies 
caused by death or retirement. Finally a large number of other dignitaries 
is elected on the same occasion including some State Legislatures, State 
Governors, Judges, Mayors and so on, down to the proverbial Municipal 
Dog-catcher. So, fundamentally, it is three elections in one and it takes 
place every four years in years divisible by four—1952, 1956, 1960, etc. 

Every two years there is also a so called “‘mid-term” or “off-year”’ 
election which contains all the same elements except the election of the 
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Head of State. These “‘mid-term”’ terms are of great significance, not only 
because as often as not they play a decisive part in influencing the next 
Presidential campaign, but also because they determine the framework 
within which the Government must work during the two intervening years. 
Often they lead to a reversal of majority. Quite obviously it is easier for 
the Administration to operate if it controls both or at least one of the two 
chambers. Yet many a President, including Truman and Eisenhower, has 
had to put up with a Congress or Senate in which the opposition had 
gained or regained control. 


All too frequently preparations for a future election begin long before 
the present one is over. Thus even now, on the very eve of the nation 


going to the polling booths on November 8, individual politicians and | 


especially party organizers, are already thinking of the Presidential battle 
in November, 1964 and even 1968. There is much speculation, for instance, 
on Governor Rockefeller’s position four years hence in case Nixon loses 
now, or also in 1968 in case he wins and enjoys two terms of office. 


All this is normal and fully conforms to traditional American election 


patterns. What are unusual this time are the political climate at home ) 


and abroad in which the election is taking place, the personality of the 
principal protagonists and the purely technical conditions of the great 
contest. It would be outside the scope of this article to deal with the 
overwhelming international problems now facing the U.S.A. But, quite 
clearly, as leader of the free world America is involved everywhere, from 
Cuba to the Congo and from questions of national finance to those of 
scientific discovery. But despite the fact that the whole world is watching 


the American scene with utmost interest—the reverse of the medal is not 


only that everything that happens abroad affects the U.S.A. but also that 
everything that happens in the U.S.A. affects the rest of the world—the 
election itself is primarily an American domestic affair. 


It is necessary to go back to distant historical precedents to find a 





situation where both the Democratic candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency were Senators, both of them, or where the Republicans 
chose a sitting Vice-President—who is also presiding officer of the Senate— 
as their Presidential nominee. As if this were not enough both the 
Republican and the Democratic party chairmen are also Senators. Thus 
five of the six principal men involved in the struggle for the Presidency 


a - 





and Vice-Presidency sit in the Senate. On the Democratic side are Mr. 
John F. Kennedy, Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson and the party 
chairman, Senator Henry M. Jackson. On the Republican side are Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon and the party chairman, Senator Thruston 
Morton. The sixth principal character, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, was for [ 
the last seven years the U.S. permanent delegate in the United Nations 

with the title of an Ambassador and with Cabinet rank. Though he | 
resigned from his U.N. post at the close of August, he is presumably 

stili a member of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet. This does not by any j 
means exhaust the list of oddities characterizing the present situation. And 

indeed there are many more. 
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Normally the Senate and the House of Representatives recess for a long 
vacation before the two nominating party conventions take place. August 
is generally a quiet month which gives the rival Presidential candidates and 
other contestants time to relax and to prepare for their tough campaigning 
from early September to election day in November. This year, however, 
Congress did not conclude its labours in time to close down for a long 
recess. Under Democratic pressure it met again for a special session in 
middle August,* bringing about a situation unprecedented in American 
history and not necessarily beneficial to the Democrats, who had expected 
to derive great political advantage from it. The Republicans lost no 
opportunity of baiting them with considerable adroitness and Senator 
Lyndon Johnson must have often regretted his decision of calling such 
a special session. The fact is that suddenly the campaign was transferred 
from the hustings to Capitol Hill. Both Government and Opposition have 
been naturally eager to make the maximum of political capital at each 
other’s expense; yet they have had to tread warily in this delicate situation 
lest anything their men said or did should be held against them when in 
due course the issues are put before the electorate. In 1948 President 
Truman had likewise called a special session but the principal characters 
involved where not then in the Senate as they are now. 

As presiding officer of the Senate, Mr. Nixon is precluded from taking 
any active part in the debates. So he has had to exercise his influence 
behind the scenes and has directed a group of Republican Senators most 
effectively. On the Democratic side Mr. Lyndon Johnson is still the 
majority leader with a great record of adroit and experienced management 
of the Senate’s affairs, and hitherto unchallenged authority over his some- 
times unruly flock. Nominally he is Mr. Kennedy’s chief in the Senate. 
But in the race for the Presidency and in general party affairs he is now 
Mr. Kennedy’s second in command. With obvious glee, the Republican 
minority leader, Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, has been recently 
referring to Senator Kennedy as “‘his leader’s leader’’. 

Even a normal session of Congress imposes a considerable amount of 
discipline on Senators and Representatives alike. It leaves them little time 
for any serious activities apart from politicking and legislating. But a 
special session of Congress in the summer of 1960, with so many leading 
figures (e.g. the veteran Speaker of the House, Mr. Sam Rayburn) eager 
to get into the rough and tumble of the election campaign, is bound to 
create an overdose of personal and political difficulties for almost every- 
body. Moreover, President Eisenhower has suddenly presented both his 
own side and the Democrats with a highly embarrassing list of 21 recom- 
mendations, all of them demanding speedy action. Largely stealing the 
thunder of the Democrats’ electoral platform, this sudden last minute 
revival of Eisenhower’s programme, which he had been pressing in vain 
since last spring, ranges over a wide field of social improvement, civil 
rights, defence, education, finance and other crucial issues. It provides 
further ground for political wrangling but hardly for any display of high- 
minded law-making on the very eve of the election. 


* Adjourned, Sept. 1, having achieved nothing of importance. 
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The strategy of both parties, especially where the battle on Capitol 
Hill is concerned, is to tarnish each other’s reputation. It would obviously 
suit the Republicans to impress upon the nation a picture of the Democrats 
as obstructionists and a party unwilling or incapable of living up to its 
own professions of faith. Equally so, it would suit the Democrats to rub 
into the public’s mind a picture of a tired Republican Administration with 
an uninterrupted record of failure in domestic as weil as foreign affairs. 
Some American experts say that the result of the elections may well depend 
on what kind of “projection” or “image” each party manages to achieve 
during the special session. At the moment of writing, neither image seems 
particularly inspiring nor is there any great difference between them. This 
is perhaps the most striking of all the unusual features of the present 
election: the similarity of the party programmes and the almost complete 
identity between the two rival candidates for the Presidency. 

In domestic affairs both parties promise social progress, better education, 
more aid for the aged and the sick, a stricter application and expansion of 
civil rights legislation (which means all-round fairer conditions for the 
Negroes), economic growth, better administration, stronger defence and 
a whole series of other improvements. Both parties have their progressives 
and their reactionaries, and nothing would be further from the truth than 
the all too prevalent yet completely unwarranted belief that by definition 
all Democrats are Liberals and all Republicans Conservatives. Suffice it 
to mention Governor Rockefeller, a Republican and a great Liberal, and 
Governor Faubus, a Democrat and a violent reactionary. In both parties 
there are powerful groups opposing the official programme—wholly or 
in part. In the Republican camp Governor Rockefeller forced a strong 
dose of Liberalism on the Conservative wing of his party before he agreed 
to support Nixon. On the Democratic side the Liberal Kennedy picked 
Lyndon Johnson, a Texan, for Vice-President in order to placate the 
reactionary Southern Democrats. He compelled the Progressive Democrats 
of vital Northern States to accept him and he has also taken the initiative 
of reconciliation with the party’s two outstanding Liberal figures of the 
past, Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman, who had been against him. Thus 
both candidates have had to overcome difficulties within their own party 
ranks and as a final result have produced compromise solutions which, 
on the face of them, seem to offer little difference. 

This difference would have to be sought rather in the subtleties of inter- 
pretation and in the character of those who will be called to apply the 
one or the other programme. In foreign policy the choice is even more 
emphatically a personal one, since the issue is quite clear: which of the 
two candidates is likely to “‘stand up to Khrushchev” better than the 
other? There is hardly any margin for difference in policy or method. Nor, 
strictly speaking, in the definition of what “standing up” really means in 
this context. No special knowledge of diplomacy or world affairs is 
required for the ordinary voter to realize that ‘“‘standing up to Khrushchev” 
does not simply mean trading insults with the Russian dictator or scoring 
debating points against him—mostly in his absence. American commen- 
tators and the candidates themselves have made this abundantly clear. 
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The real question here is—which of the two candidates is more likely 
than the other to increase and keep up the power of the U.S.A. in every 
field of human endeavour? This means not only defence and economics 
or scientific progress, but much more indeed, and a strong moral factor 
is also involved. 

No thinking American and not even the most enthusiastic or servile ally 
of the U.S.A. can deny the fact of America’s great loss of prestige in 
recent years—with a corresponding diminution of power, or vice versa. 
Nor can the fact be ignored that despite her breathtaking generosity and 
unquestionably good intentions, America is frequently acting in a way 
that weakens her Western allies instead of strengthening them. Many of 
her errors of judgment in recent years were principaliy due to her pre- 
occupation with domestic problems and an understandable, but neverthe- 
less disastrous, disregard of the implications for other nations whose 
strength and friendship she sincerely desires. Washington’s present 
difficulties not only with Cuba but with America’s Latin neighbours in 
general are eloquent enough to make it unnecessary to expand on this 
subject. 

No one can say at the present juncture whether Kennedy or Nixon is 
better able to deal with the tragic international conflicts of which 
Khrushchev may not always be the instigator but of which he is invariably 
the greatest beneficiary. Much too much stress has been laid on the fact 
that both presidential candidates are young and inexperienced. At 43 
Kennedy and at 47 Nixon are not as young as all that. History knows 
many examples of much younger men having successfully assumed the 
responsibilities of power. Moreover, what kind of experience is necessary 
to deal successfully with totalitarian dictators? Most of the Western 
democracies were governed by much older men than the present American 
Presidential candidates and failed to “‘stand up”’ adequately to Hitler or 
even Mussolini. Neither Churchill nor Roosevelt, neither Truman nor 
Attlee, neither Eisenhower nor De Gaulle, and, finally, neither the Kaiser 
(who sent Lenin to Russia) nor Hitler managed too well in their relations 
with Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev. What qualifications, then, could 
Kennedy or Nixon possibly claim that all these older and more experienced 
men did not possess? Since neither candidate would be likely, when elected 
President, to start a preventive war, it is to be assumed that in one way 
or another co-existence will have to continue. This would be so even if 
Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon were as unlike each other as, say, Truman 
and Eisenhower. But the curious thing is how much the two present 
candidates have in common 

This is not due to the fact that they both belong to the same age group 
or have had had almost identical experience while serving in the Navy 
during the war. After all, there are many men of the same age or many 
retired naval officers with identical experience who are as unlike each 
other as two human beings can be. What Nixon and Kennedy have in 
common is their character. Both are strong, ambitious and realistic. Both 
not merely know what they want but also the best way of getting it. 
Both of them have learned the hard way how to secure the services and 
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the loyalties of other men, frequently older than themselves. Both know 
the importance of team work and both realize that they will have to depend 
on a great deal of advice from the experts they will have to pick. Both 
are intelligent and highly articulate. Finally, both of them—a great asset 
for a politician—have married attractive wives who share their interests 
and aspirations. 

Of course there are two fundamental differences as well. Kennedy was 
born rich and Nixon was born poor. Kennedy is a Roman Catholic and 
Nixon a Protestant. But the present Election may well prove that too much 
attention had been attached even by experts to these handicaps—if indeed 
they are handicaps. If Republican Catholics will support Kennedy for 
religious reasons, anti-Catholic Democrats may altogether abstain from 
voting or even support Nixon. As to inherited wealth, it is no longer the 
obstacle or the advantage it used to be. In the final analysis the voters 
form their own judgment of the man rather than allow themselves to be 
influenced by party, religious or other labels. And here it is well to 
remember that the popular vote, freely exercised by some 80 million men 
and women, is something very different from a nominating party conven- 
tion of about 1,500 delegates who can be easily led and influenced. 

And what matters to the free world is that the man into whose hands 
the American nation puts its destinies should keep the U.S.A. strong, 
dynamic, prosperous and wisely led. For the Western world this is a 
condition of survival. 


PRESIDENTIAL PLATFORMS, 1960 
I REPUBLICAN 
WILLIAM E. GORDON 


Professor of Political Economy, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 


HERE are at least two possible approaches to evaluation of a political 
“platform”. The speeches, avowals and promises may be taken at 
face value and analysed. This is commonly done and may be called 

standard procedure. However, in the present circumstances of the United 
States as “‘leader of the free world’’, it should be more purposeful to take 
the following twin approach to a journal of this sort, intended for (and 
achieving) international circulation: — 

(i) evaluation of the “platforms” as appropriate or not for the 
objectives to which the nominees for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
have declared they would lead the country, and (ii) analysis of the 
“platforms” in order to clarify the problems which were minimized in 
expedient speeches, and to gain some insight into the circumstances in 
which progress towards the objectives would have to be made. 

II 
The main points of emphasis in the Rockefeller philosophy are (i) the 
cause of freedom should be upheld because of conviction that all men 
should be free, not merely in quest of military support by other nations, 
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not because of hatred or fear, or to protect privileges, yet there should be 
anxious concern about Communism in China and Cuba, so dedicated aid 
should be given to leadership of democracy in other nations, (ii) there 
should be a more effective drive for economic growth and greater aware- 
ness of urgent need of the most effective means of defence, (iii) civil rights 
for all are imperative, (iv) leadership in international affairs must be 
constant and creative, (v) a North Atlantic Confederation to combine 
markets and resources and to share labour should be formed as a bulwark 
against Communism, (vi) effective anti-inflationary fiscal and monetary 
policy is indispenable, (vii) increase in productivity of marginal farmers 
and job opportunities for persons displaced, both of which require vigorous 
economic growth, and (viii) farm production controls should be removed 
gradually and price support should be based on a moving average basis. 


Ill 


The first point, considered with the Governor’s proposal for a large 
increase in defence expenditure, may be interpreted as an attempt to take 
a selfless approach to the unsolved problem of ensuring devoted support 
of defence policy and foreign policy generally by the allies. They are 
the nations about whose democratic order this country is most concerned; 
the menace of Communism is the known cause of concern. The leader- 
ship would be against Communism and could not be selfless. Then the 
problem of giving, in the countries with older cultures and deep, basic 
democratic sentiments, would be difficult of solution, for the United States 
is still without a fully conceived philosophy of life and democracy. And 
the younger countries which are receptive to United States policy have 
very distinct cultures. 

Preparation for defence, which is directly related to the motivation to 
lead, is to be planned to ensure, if possible, capability to withstand a 
surprise nuclear attack and to strike back, also to develop versatile forces 
for lesser wars. 

On the subject of defence, Mr. Nixon’s own main emphasis was victory 
over Communism. It is to be won by an economic striking force organized 
and guided by the Federal Government. An economic war can be won, 
when there is no physical contest between the “‘combatants’’, by produc- 
tivity, possession and use of capacity to give, and to lend on terms more 
favourable than those of an opposing country. If the capacity of one 
or two countries in this sort of competition is substantially less than is 
necessary to increase its external economic transactions so as virtually to 
monopolize the external trade of those countries from which the com- 
petitor’s goods are to be ousted, victory would be impossible. There is 
also the important consideration of the will to give the best terms of trade 
in the world. Most Republican Congressmen do not favour trade on such 
terms. 

The practical capacity of the United States for this form of economic 
aggression is simply not sufficient for any considerable victory over the 
Communist countries. It is difficult to understand how Mr. Nixon intends 
to “defeat Communism” by economic means which cannot affect pro- 
duction and distribution of goods and services in the Communist countries. 
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In fact the effort to wage economic war on Cuba failed because of 
Communist countries’ economic sustenance. It has been self-defeating. 


IV 


Governor Rockefeller’s second point, a more effective drive for economic 
growth, should be taken with his sixth, anti-inflationary monetary and 
fiscal policy, seventh, increase in productivity of marginal farmers and 
provision of job opportunities for workers displaced by automation, and 
his eighth, removal of farm production controls and a basic change in price 
support. 

The second is fully included in the Republican “platform’’, in which 
tax reduction is offered as a means of promoting investment, instead of 
Federal Government spending, as policy. Within this limit for fiscal policy 
the “‘full powers” of the Government are to be used against depression and 
inflation. 


Economic growth in the United States through accelerated investment 
in the major industries is no longer to be expected to take place on a 
scale large enough to provide ample employment, with the inducements 
of cheap money and lower business taxes, which are the means Mr. Nixon 
would use. The plain, seemingly indigestible explanation is that the goods 
of some of the major industries, on which dependence for prosperity is 
mainly placed, are being produced at rates in excess of the rates of demand 
for them and purchases have to be induced by widespread consumer 
financing. Total demand depends on disposition to borrow, and con- 
sumers are actuated to borrow by more than normal desire to buy. Since 
a 15-20 per cent decline in the buying of durable goods alone is enough 
to start a recession, economic stability, not to mention economic growth, 
depends substantially on abnormal demand for goods, the purchase of 
which is highly postponable. 

Increase in marginal farm productivity requires increase in acreage and 
equipment of these farms, and it is unlikely that the first may be increased 
at the expense of the larger farms, the area under cultivation would be 
expanded and the pressure for, and problems of, price support would 
become acute. The moving average basis would only lend reality to 
price support at or near parity. 


Vv 


The Republicans approached surpluses as means by which economic 
aid might be given, co-operatively, to countries where food is in short 
supply, and they hope to increase the use of farm products as a result of 
research. These two policies may be fruitful in application, at some time, 
but when they add land conservation to removal of production controls 
and do not explain the inevitable increase in output due to efficiency 
through increase in size and equipment of marginal farms, the programme 
becomes disappointingly vague. Nor is the problem of understanding 
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rendered easier by Mr. Nixon’s own proposal to pull farmers’ chestnuts | 


out of the fire by indemnifying them, which should mean to entice them | 


to produce less. 
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VI 


Governor Rockefeller’s third point, equal civil rights for all and an 
end to disenfranchisement, is well supported in the Republicans’ “‘plat- 
form’. There discrimination is conceived of not only as against peoples 
of African origin, pure or mixed, but also other peoples, such as Jews and 
Italians. The Republicans, who are now able to claim substantial progress 
in desegregation, promise to proceed along four main lines, (1) a specific 
primary education for literacy, (2) Federal action by the Attorney-General 
for further school desegregation, (3) appointment of a commission to 
work for equal job opportunities, and (4) prohibition of discrimination in 
housing constructed with Federal aid or subsidy. 

The literacy test is unfortunately necessary, and it should be required 
of all persons of unknown education who wish to vote. Less may then 
be heard of such test questions as how many bubbles are latent in a bar 
of soap. 

Pressures such as impending legal action by the Attorney-General to 
enforce desegregation in schools are inevitable. There has been sufficient 
compliance with the Supreme Court’s ruling that desegregation be started, 
to establish that the time was well chosen. Hesitation now, or retreat, 
would be interpreted as weakness and could not be considered appropriate 
policy unless the States were prepared to repeal their segregation laws. 

Equality of opportunity to work is more difficult to institute. Distribu- 
tion of population would require in many areas ratios different from any 
national percentage which may be fixed, and local percentage bases could 
unfortunately give undue weight to unskilled persons. Then employers 
could not be prevented from dismissing workers “‘in the interest of 
efficiency”. However, pressure is already being brought to bear on the 
stubborn South both by migration of non-white persons and by progress in 
non-discriminatory employment everywhere else in the country. 

Federal Government financing of construction of housing, schools and 
public amenities on condition that there be no discrimination in use would 
supplement other Federal efforts at desegregation. It would make a con- 
tribution at the social level—that of the less educated or semi-literate 
middle-class—whose attitudes make desegregation in the United States 
more difficult than does any other factor. Most members of this large 
group are eager seekers after prestige. They cannot indulge in conspicuous 
consumption for lack of the means and graces, and they are not culturally 
sensitive enough to have intellectual interests. Therefore they seek prestige 
by contrast, by holding persons of other races in low regard. 


Vil 


Governor Rockefeller’s fourth point, continuing creative leadership, is 
very difficult for the Republican Party, or for the group of its “liberal” 
leaders. As a business party, not quite a single-purpose one as discussed 
by Prof. Schlesinger in the New York Times Magazine, it requires its 
leaders to concentrate, in the main, on legislation favourable to business. 
When the response to such efforts is great, due to support of a large 
number of less educated persons, leadership is most effective, but at the 
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same time it is also most inadequate when business policy is narrowly 
conceived so as to satisfy the demands of the least competent persons, 
as a majority. The majority may not include in their demands needs of 
the society for its continuing effectiveness and survival. 

The Governor’s fifth point, a North Atlantic Confederation to combine 
markets and resources and share labour, is his most significant idea for 
international policy, but it is only faintly reflected in his Party’s ‘‘platform” 
statement. Probably the members of the European Free Trade Area and 
Benelux would accept market sharing, but not on a Free Trade basis, 
since both, but the EFTA particularly, were formed to ensure some degree 
of protection from external competition. If resources were shared at the 
same time as tariffs were removed, there would still be the problem of 
low unit cost of several United States’ products, which was part of the 


inspiration of European governments to form Free Trade or liberal-trade 
regions. 


If the Western European markets for the more important products 
traded between Western European countries and the United States were 
combined with the markets for the same products in this country, prices 
in the two sets of markets should differ only by transport costs, but even 
then the problem of different unit costs would still remain unsolved. 
Therefore sharing of labour would require free and increased migration 
of European workers to the United States, and this could result in pro- 
duction of most of the major needs of Western European countries here. 
Political integration would become desirable. 


The Republicans, certainly including Mr. Nixon, did not appreciate Mr. 
Rockefeller’s idealism. In the final “platform” vague assertions of 
“security, freedom and solidarity of the Western Hemisphere’’ were 
emphasized instead, and adherence to the Monroe doctrine was reaffirmed. 
There followed a declaration of intention to support the integrity and 
independence of all States in the Middle East, an expression of determina- 
tion to oppose admission of China to the United Nations, and an assertion 
that the UNO, NATO and SEATO would be upheld and peaceful means 
would be used to free the “captive nations”. The Baghdad Pact was not 
mentioned. 


Governor Rockefeller’s philosophy certainly breathed fresh air into the 
staid policy statements of the Republican Party. If Mr. Nixon should be 
elected President that would be evidence that the Governor was too far 
in advance of his Party in the direction of liberal thought, but if Mr. 
Nixon fails, and if also the recession which is currently indicated by a 
decline in the rate of increase of the stock of money does occur, the 
Republicans would have little choice but to nominate Mr. Rockefeller in 
1964. Their conventional policies would not enable them to elect a typical 
Republican President then. 


It is nevertheless true that the Republicans have been able to make 
some progress towards liberalism, albeit hesitantly and defensively, thus 
limiting somewhat the issues available to the Democrats. But it is true 
also that the Democrats, not being ideologically distinct, some of their 
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leaders are wont to adopt, although not to support overtly, Republican 
policies which are most popular, while others have been able to force 
Republican policy towards liberal channels. This mutual influence on 
policy has had a stagnating effect on formulation and is in part an 
explanation of the lack of national political responsibility when there is 
no national emergency. 





| Ii DEMOCRAT 


HE Democrat “platform” should show clearly Senator Kennedy’s 

“new frontier’, for which he touched the unpopular but realistic 

note “more sacrifices’, which are difficult indeed for Galbraith’s 
affluent society, the United States, to make. In his acceptance speech 
Mr. Kennedy expressed much the same concern about Communism as 
Vice-President Nixon. He said the Communists controlled one-third of 
the world, one-third was hungry, and one-third free, and he implied that 
the United States was losing the cold war, for friends had become neutrals 
and some neutrals enemies. 

The new frontier was one of “unknown opportunities, unfulfilled hopes, 
and of threats.” Beyond it lay uncharted areas of science and space, 
unsolved problems of peace and war, unconquered pockets of ignorance 
and prejudice, and unanswered question of poverty and surplus. Mr. 
Kennedy’s crucial choice for the United States is between public interest 
and private comfort. The individual’s own faith in himself was empha- 
sized as the source of confidence which the United States ought to have in 
its ability to solve national and international problems of the future and 


| to formulate policy appropriate for its commitments and responsibilities. 


In the “platform” programme of the Democrats, too, foreign policy 
appears first. The major “‘planks”’ in the “platform” are (a) identification 
of the United States with the world revolution for a better life, (b) opposi- 
tion to Communism and to recognition of China, but fewer restrictions 
on trade, and freer cultural relations with Communist countries, presumably 
in the hope that all these nations will eventually associate freely with others 
in a spirit of mutuality, (c) repeal of legislation which enables the United 
States to decide when it may be sued in the World Court, (d) a nearer 
approach to Free Trade than the Republicans are prepared to make, and 
economic aid to industries which lose markets as a result of tariff reduction, 
(e) new ideas for disarmament, (f) greater freedom in the use of monetary 
and fiscal policy and a decided preference for cheap money, evidently 
because of a conviction that low interest rates are not an important cause 
of inflation or that inflation can be combated by means more effective than 
high interest rates, (g) definite dependence on large-scale public investment 
to reduce unemployment, (h) a department for Urban and Metropolitan 
Problems, mainly for comprehensive planning and slum clearance, (i) dis- 
continuance of immigration quotas based on national origins, which is 
part of the Republican programme too, (j) a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, and (k) Southern school districts must prepare plans to begin 
desegregation by 1963, discrimination in Federal housing must cease, and 
the Civil Rights Commission be made permanent. 
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Il 


In so far as the world revolution (a) is only a protest against disparities 


in income, political leaders in the United States may be identified with it 
without loss of opportunity for leadership, only as long as it does not give 
rise to a contest for shares of income, for this is the most disturbing 
conflict of factor interests in the United States. There is no workers’ 
political party in this country and therefore no leader could aggravate 
this conflict at home by encouraging similar conflicts abroad, and retain 
his political effectiveness. When such a revolution is Socialist, not to 
mention Communist, as it is in Cuba, the Democratic Party, which is a 
shade between liberalism and progressive conservatism, or has character- 
istics of both, cannot identify itself with it. Unfortunately some of the 
revolutions are no less realistic or inevitable when they are leftward 
movements. In fact it is questionable whether many rightist movements 
for basic structural economic change may be expected. 


lit 


The possible purposefulness of efforts to defeat Communism have 
already been discussed. Refusal to recognize Communism (b) would be 
important only if vexatious, passive attitudes or non-recognition could 
defeat or effectively frustrate it without greater loss to the United States, 
or could gain more allied support or promote peace. It can accomplish 
none of these three things. The Chinese leaders are somewhat frustrated 
in their efforts for representation in the United Nations, but their immediate 
objectives of industrialization and becoming a world power are no farther 
removed, while some allies and other countries disagree with the opposition 
of the United States. Since the Chinese belligerent attitude to the United 
States is unlikely to change while the opposition continues and a power 
position is held on Formosa, which was recognized as Chinese at the 
Cairo Conference, at Yalta and Potsdam, and at the time of the Japanese 
surrender in 1945, the uncompromising opposition of the United States 
is neither gaining allied enthusiasm nor creating conditions for peace. 

IV 

If the intention to make the United States fully subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Wo:ld Court (c) were carried out, one more of the remaining 
reservations characteristic of neutrality and attitude to the League of 
Nations would have been removed, but the Monroe doctrine would 
remain, and the recent revival of it has contributed to the prevailing 
conviction that the continent of America is a sphere for anxious care and 
influence of the United States, and this country should somehow be free 
from conformity, which other members of international institutions are 
required to accept. This spirit is sustained by the manner of establishing 
new international institutions. For example, NATO and SEATO were 
formed for the conformity of other nations to the United States’ concept 
of defence needs, and Mr. Cabot Lodge, the Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate, has said, in a TV interview: “I use the UN as a loudspeaker 
for the United States.” 
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V 


The preference for a closer approach to Free Trade (d) is one for which 
most producers in the United States are not prepared. The intense com- 
petition of many groups, above all for material things, has not been 
conducive to any common pre-disposition to Free Trade. Moreover, Free 
Trade is an ideal which requires a prevailing sense of mutuality, which 
could make it possible for the interest of the nation to be placed above the 
interests of groups, for the benefits of Free Trade are, in the first place, 
for the society as a whole. The essential basic cultural maturity has not 
been reached in the United States, although there is maturity in industrial 
production. Therefore relief from stress, which Senator Kennedy proposes 
for industries whose markets would decline as imports increased, and for 
workers in transition to alternative employment, would have to be sub- 
stantial. Taxes might have to be increased for this purpose and also 
because revenue from taxes on imports would fall. 


VI 


Some new ideas for disarmament are clearly needs (e). Mutual sus- 
picion is of course the basic cause of the difficulty. Recent heightening 
of tensions due to spying activities has made removal of the causes an 
indispensable condition for disarmament. Guarantees offered now would 
be worthless without abatement of mutual distrust. The great powers are 
fortunately agreed that peace and survival would not be possible without 
disarmament. Therefore reduction of arms and military power cannot be 
left in abeyance because no agreement has been reached on aerial inspection 
and reunification of Germany. These are only specific issues and do not 
exhaust the possible approaches. 

It seems clear that no substantial progress can be made while there is 
preoccupation with these issues and controversial questions of qualitative 
and quantitative reductions. The Republican Party’s idea of retention 
of power to strike back after a nuclear attack should lead to a new 
approach such as the Democrats have promised. Ability to retaliate may 
be retained in several ways, such as distribution of means of production 
of weapons or of durable underground storage. This makes qualitative 
reduction seem more important than quantitative. The Soviet Union or 
the United States can reduce total output and stocks and possibly be still 
less vulnerable, and thus be a likelier winner in so far as damage from 
strikes is concerned. So suspicion may continue after a quantitative 
reduction. 

The United States may incur, too, grave danger by holding out for 
optimum pre-conditions. The Soviet Union may improve its short-range 
missiles and be actually able to destroy forward bases in short order, as 
some military authorities in the United States think it can already do. 
Then when China is nuclearly armed, the area for possible distribution of 
means of production and stocks would be incomparably greater than that 
which is available in the United States. The ratio of the population which 
could be expected to survive would also be greater. 

These are the basic considerations to which the Democrats are to be 
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expected to address themselves in their search for new ideas for dis- 
armament. This probably will have to be approached from the stand- 
points of (i) purposes for which military power is held by nations and (ii) 
relative economic opportunities for them. The Soviet Union devoted a 
large part of its resources to creation of military power, at a sacrifice, 
in the first place for survival, then with vague notions of conquest. The 
invasion by Germany during World War II was not reassuring and pro- 
vided the Soviets with excuse or reason for use of military power to support 
ideological endeavour in Central Eurcpe. This situation has matured, 
however, and reported reduction of the Red Army scems to have been 
accepted as fact. China as a world power is immature, but relentless 
opposition to admission of China to the United Nations leaves the Chinese 
sullenly resolved to increase their military strength as the sole means to 
their ends, and therefore without thought of compromise. Dissuasion may 
be possible through the U.N., not by monotonously shutting the door 
once a year. 
Vil 


A common reason why nations hold military power is to ensure some 
desired share of resources and markets. Therefore two new basic 
approaches to disarmament may be expected of the Democrats: first, open 
negotiations with China, as a member of the U.N., and second, mutual 
assurance that regional sources of industrial materials would not be 
monopolized by either side. These assurances should mark the beginning 
of resumption of trade in non-military goods. 


Vul 


The results which may be expected nowadays from monetary and fiscal 
policy (f) became apparent during the 1957-1958 recession: money was 
made cheap to borrow, commercial banks were allowed to hold less 
reserves against their loans, and the Federal Reserve purchased bonds 
in the market, as policy, so as to increase the amount of money available. 
There was some increase in Federal Government spending, because of a 
rise in unemployment, but the Republicans were able to claim that the three 
monetary measures were sufficient. Senator Kennedy would budget for a 
large increase in Federal expenditure in the hope of stabilizing employment, 
which is faliing again (g), although defence spending alone is still about 
$39 billion a year. This fact, combined with reports not yet fully studied, 
that in the recovery beginning in late 1958 employment did not increase 
in proportion to the rise in investments, and also with the fact that the 
rate of increase of the stock of money has been falling, is another cause 
of continuing concern about stability of the economy. 

IX 

Metropolitan planning couid have great social possibilities in the United 
States. For example, it is in towns with populations exceeding 25,000 that 
the crime rate has been found to have risen by 9 per cent in the first half 
of 1960, and it is known that most of the new criminals are in their "teens. 
It is also known that in drab, bleak environments and neighbourhoods 
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where much of their free time is spent on sidewalks between high, un- 
inviting walls, young persons grow restive for want of space for recreation 
and grasp eagerly at whatever means are available for adventure. Un- 
fortunately most of the larger metropolitan areas are unplanned and 
already built up. The wrecking and rebuilding essential to solution of 
this problem alone would be extremely expensive and would give rise to 
the twin problem of stretching out the large cities. 


X 

The institution of immigration quotas based on countries of origin (i) 
was Originally intended to maintain the ratios of peoples of different races, 
and this was an expression of a desire for a preponderance of persons of 
European origin. The United States is however painfully outgrowing this 
preference and prejudice, largely because of its relations with Asia and 
prospective relations with Africa, and also because it is slowly dawning 
on leaders in public affairs, notably Chester Bowles, without bringing 
them comfort, that the ratio of non-white peoples to white in the world is 
about three to one. Both the Republican and Democratic Parties now 
promise this same basic change in the immigration law. 


XI 


Fair employment (j) has been discussed in the previous article on the 
Republican “platform”. The Democrats have been outpaced by the 
Republicans in taking positive steps to end segregation in schools (k), 
public places, apartment buildings and elsewhere. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the South is mainly a region of Democrats, although 
by no means democratic, and Southerners have dominated congressional 
committees for a long time by virtue of appointments to chairmanships. 
It is not, however, traditional Republican policy which is to be credited 
with the Supreme Court’s dictum on segregation, but the amazing personal 
popularity of President Eisenhower, who is the Republican leader because 
he could be elected President. He was given the willing support of the 
Democrats of the North. 

Senator Kennedy and other Northern Democrats do wish to gain some 
credit for positive anti-segregation policy. In fact both Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Johnson need it to secure a maximum number of votes from non- 
white persons. But Senator Johnson was selected as candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency because he is a Southerner. Hence the expression of a 
will for further desegregation, and at the same time a postponement of 
the time of expressing it effectively, till 1964. 
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CAMPAIGN SIDELIGHTS 
ROLLIE HOCHSTEIN 


HE Editor would like to learn what Mr. and Mrs. America think of 
their Presidential candidates of this quadrennium. (He was, however, 
careful to add the rider: “If such phenomena exist, which I doubt.”’) 

Only Walter Winchell, and assorted poll-takers and sociologists, might offer 
that information; for they are the ones who seem to believe that there 
exist a Mr. and Mrs. America. We are a diverse lot intellectually, 
politically, socially, historically as well as regionally and every other way 
that people differ from each other. 

This suggestion may surprise many Englishmen. I know that it did when 
I made it personally a few months ago during a visit to London occasioned 
by my husband’s business assignment. A number of Londoners—some 
of whom had never before actually spent chatting time with an American— 
told me with complimentary fervour: ‘You're not like an American at 
all. You're like one of us!” This is a hard compliment to take. The 
only reply seemed to be: ‘Thank you, I think.” 

I suppose this reduction to the lowest common denominator of the 
American by the English mind must have been imported via our mass 
media. Certainly our popular magazines, television shows and motion 
pictures aim at the largest possible audience and, in order to fashion a 
tangible target, spend a great deal of time and thought trying to boil us 
all down to an essence. Well, it isn’t us they boil down. It is an idea of 
us—the very same idea that is imported in those media. Meanwhile, we 
the people remain cool and dry, just as individual as we were before the 
distillation began, even though some of us, influenced by advertising and 
mass media, try to be typical. No, Virginia, there is no Average American. 

As a suburban housewife, as a part-time urban journalist, and as a 
talker to anybody I meet who is willing to talk back, I have had a fair 
amount of contact with a wide variety of Americans. I have never 
encountered a typical anything, though I admit we love to talk in terms 
of Type. But my good friend who writes free-verse poetry in his squalid 
basement apartment in the Bronx, and who might be labelled “The 
Bohemian Type’’ by my neighbour who does nothing but clean her house 
and feed her children, is no more The Bohemian than she is The Typical 
Housewife. The spinster schoolteacher and the Leftist artist who frequent 
the mid-Manhattan apartment of my effeminate friend, an interior 
decorator, are no more typical than our friends who work in Madison 
Avenue advertising agencies or the Puerto Rico-emigrated family of the 
“underprivileged”” child who has been my house guest for the past two 
weeks. 

I might be able to tell you what many of these people think about our 
candidates, but I cannot boil it into an essence. I can tell you about the 
Associate Editor of one of our massest magazines who told me how 
shocked she was upon meeting someone who didn’t like Nixon. And about 
the New Jersey housewife (parents born in Italy) who asked her priest 
whether or not she should vote for Kennedy: the priest told her to consider 
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the candidates objectively and vote for the one she deemed the Better Man. 
She did so; she plans to vote for Nixon. Her Jewish neighbours are 
appalled. In the group that gathers in their house on a Saturday night, 
not one would dream of voting for Nixon. My elderly, wealthy Presby- 
terian neighbour declared that she is an Independent and always votes for 
the Man, not the Party. That the Man she has always voted for has been 
a Republican Man somehow detracts from the suspense. Yes, she plans 
to vote for Nixon, the Man, this November. 

It is impossible, then, for me (or Mr. Winchell or the pollsters) to give 
even a faintly accurate picture of Mr. and Mrs. America’s feelings about 
anything. I would be happy to tell you Mr. and Mrs. Hochstein’s opinions 
if you will bear in mind that we are neither representative nor terribly 
well-informed nor politically acute. 

In Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon we have a pair of young men, clever, 
dynamic, ambitious and publicly charming. Both are master politicians. 
Their Washington careers began simultaneously in 1947, when Mr. 
Kennedy was elected Senator from Massachusetts and Mr. Nixon was 
elected Senator from California. 

Mr. Kennedy, scion of a wealthy and powerful New England family, 
seems to be the more sophisticated, the more intellectual of the two. Mr. 
Nixon, who plays up his “common man” origins, has, of course, eight 
years of administrative experience behind him. 

To those of us who have been less than happy with that Administration, 
Nixon’s association becomes a minus factor. There must be many who 
feel this way, for Nixon has taken upon himself the tricky strategy of, at 
once, repudiating that Administration and embracing it. For some reason 
that escapes me, Eisenhower remains America’s most beloved character; 
and, in order to win, Nixon needs not only Ike’s endorsement but also the 
People’s association of him with Ike. We watched with intense interest 
Nixon’s switch to Rockefeller’s more liberal Republicanism. We thought 
it might mean a break with Eisenhower. But no. The President seems 
about to embark on a campaign for Nixon that will outweigh his own 
1956 campaign. 

Our Eisenhower idolatry puts Kennedy in a walking-on-eggs position. 
There is a lot to criticize about Eisenhower’s Administration; but how 
to do it without laying blame on Eisenhower? I know a great many people 
who would love to see the Democrats lace it into Ike. But we are 
apparently a tiny minority. Even several of my acquaintances who do not 
intend to vote for Nixon remain loyal to Ike the Man. The vast majority 
of Americans will brook no slight on Eisenhower. The opinion here is 
that if Eisenhower were to run again in November, he would win in another 
landslide. Personally, I can’t figure it. 

So we have Nixon, on the one hand, grappling himself with hoops of 
Steel to Ike’s side. And we have Kennedy, trying to separate them so 
he can pull Nixon off into target range. On top of it, we have Nixon going 
Liberal while Eisenhower stays Conservative. It should make a fascinating 
campaign. 

There is much talk around here as to whether Kennedy or Nixon is 
the better or worse person. Somebody says: ‘Kennedy bought his 
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nomination.”” Somebody parries with: ‘Nixon may be a self-made man 
and in such cases one must look into the tactics by which the man made 
himself.”’ 

Somebody says: ‘“‘Nixon conducted a smear campaign to win that 
California Senatorial campaign against Liberal Helen Gahagan Douglas.” 
And somebody returns: “Kennedy, at the time, sent him a sizeable 
campaign contribution.” 

Somebody says: “‘Nixon is an opportunist and a turncoat.”” Somebody 
retorts: “‘Kennedy is the same—look at the contradictory votes on his 
record.” 

And so it goes on. When somebody points up a piece of statesmanship 
(as opposed to politicianship) in either man’s record, there is always the 
rejoinder: “‘He has been planning his Presidential climb for many years. 
This was part of the strategy.” 

A few weeks ago I had an interesting exchange with a Manhattan taxi- 
cab driver. A friend and I had just come from the theatre, the play 
having been The Best Man, in which author Gore Vidal’s villain on a 
political convention theme bore a striking physical and political resemblance 
to Richard Nixon. My friend and I, excited by the play, continued to talk 
about it and the cab driver—as is not unusual here—joined the conversa- 
tion. Socrates-like, he questioned us in a direction that would eventually 
prove that we—or rather, Mr. Vidal—had no logical reason to dislike 
Mr. Nixon. We were not good prospects, though, for we refused to take 
his gadfly questioning seriously; and he resorted to a burst of high-flown 
oratory in favour of Nixon and Conservatism. (This was before Nixon 
went Liberal-Republican—which is not to be confused, incidentally, with 
just plain Liberal or Liberal-Democrat.) 

The taxi drivers and elevator operators who profess Republicanism 
confuse me. To my simple way of thinking, they seem not to know which 
side their bread is buttered. For this cab driver, his party choice was 


) 


perhaps a status symbol. He mentioned his investments on the stock ' 


market. Then he turned full-face to us in the back seat—this, in the midst 
of Manhattan after-theatre traffic, is frightening enough to make one change 
parties or anything else the driver would like—and said, shaking a finger: 
“Look at all the deals Kennedy made. He is sold out to labour.” 

My companion and I kept quiet till he turned his attention back to the 


road. Kennedy had just been nominated. Nixon was coming up the, 


following week, but we all assumed he was the man. 

My companion reminded the driver: “‘Wouldn’t Nixon have made the 
same deals, if he could have, to get labour backing?” 

“Yes,” conceded the driver readily. ‘‘But Nixon wouldn’t have kept 
his promises.” 


“Oh,” said my companion, “then you think that Nixon is less likely to | 


keep his word than Kennedy.” 

“*That’s right,” said the driver. 

“Then you're just voting for the better liar?” my friend suggested. 

We were at our stop by then, so we left the cabby nodding wisely to 
himself. 

“T really oughtn’t give you a tip,” I said, giving him a tip. 
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“I wouldn’t care,” he said graciously, taking the tip. “It only goes 
into my investments.” 

Oh, yes. We have some interesting people here. Like the ones who 
said they’d rather die than vote for a Catholic to be President . . . and, 
when Kennedy got the nomination, decided they’d rather vote for a Catholic 
than for Nixon because “there is just something I don’t like about him.” 

Then there were all the Republicans who said they’d have voted for 
Stevenson if he’d been nominated ... but since it’s Kennedy, they 
might as well stick with their Party. 

You hear all sorts of fascinating talk regarding men and parties. You 
even hear talk of issues. Many people who are informed and opinionated 
on the issues at hand have decided that they are not crazy about either 
candidate. They will vote for a party in the hope that the winning candidate 
will select and pay attention to wise, cogent advisors. Sometimes it seems 
to me that Kennedy is running on the Stevenson ticket and Nixon on the 
Rockefeller ticket. Perhaps I over-simplify. It probably could also be 
said that Kennedy is running on the Walter Reuther ticket and Nixon on 
the Eisenhower ticket. Naturally, a candidate tries to be as many things to 
as many people as possible. 

Both candidates are running on an anti-Khrushchev platform. Some- 
times it seems to be a contest to see who can “stand up to Khrushchev” 
tallest and fiercest. Name-dropping runs rampant as we are treated to 
parenthetical accounts of who spoke recently to which foreign dignitary 
on the most intimate terms. Complex economic plans are reduced to 
household budget proportions as each candidate proposes to accomplish 
the most foreign aid by the least expensive means. Kennedy was brave 
enough to use the word “‘sacrifice’’ and for it I admire him. 

As we get into issues, I am going to stop writing. There is foreign policy. 
There is defence. There are civil rights, social security, labour, taxation, 
education. There is the farm issue, which somebody recently described 
as “faith, hope and parity”. I don’t know about Mrs. America, but Mrs. 
Hochstein is emotionally involved in some of the issues, knows little about 
many others. The more I read on various aspects of these issues, the 
more I realize that there is no clear-cut right and wrong. But, of course, 
you are kept up-to-date by the same informed sources that I read. 

When I was in England a writer for one of the London newspapers 
chided me about our Southern segregation policies. “I think we are making 
progress,”’ I told him. And I asked him: “Are there any Negro families 
living on your block in the suburbs? Do you invite Negro friends to 
your parties?”” His answer was No and No again. I told him that we 
have a number of Negro friends who are welcome in our home. Though 
we do not have Negro neighbours, we expect (have, in fact, read in our 
mass magazine The Saturday Evening Post) that there will be no all-White 
suburbs ten years from now. 

How do Mr. and Mrs. America expect the elections to come out? I 
can’t even tell you what Mr. and Mrs. Hochstein expect. There is a rift 
in our thinking. I wouldn’t be surprised if Nixon made it. My husband 
would. 
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“THE GREAT COMMONER’”’ 
G. P. MALONE 


HE Democrats of 1896 had no favourite candidate for President 

until the emergence of an unknown young man from Nebraska, 

William Jennings Bryan. Bryan’s speech at the convention was one 
of the great orations of American history, worthy to rank with those of 
Patrick Henry and Abraham Lincoln. A curious pathetic air hovered over 
that practical gathering. Here was the last effort of the rugged old pioneer 
America asserting its rights before it was sacrificed to the industrial 
Juggernaut—the valiant struggle of the agrarian class against the callous 
expansion of industrial America. The present political campaign is more 
prosaic. The great oratorical power of Bryan could not prevail against the 
intelligent political machine of Mark Hanna and the Civil War veteran 
McKinley. The United States beneath its romantic veneer is profoundly 
conservative at heart. 

In 1860, William Jennings Bryan was born of pious parents in Salem, 
Illinois. They were of English and Irish stock and had settled in the 
Southern States. His father was an ultra-pious Baptist and exercised great 
influence over the youthful Bryan. Bryan gave early promise of his 
oratorical gifts. He pursued the conventional career of an American 
politician by setting up a law practice in Jacksonville, Illinois. Bryan 
had a thin time at the law. With the hope of improving his prospects, 
he took his family to Lincoln, Nebraska. His monetary position did not 
improve, but it was counterbalanced by his selection as the Democratic 
candidate for Congress, from a small group of Democrats in a thoroughly 
Republican district. No one wanted the nomination, and to the surprise 
of everybody Bryan was elected. 


His maiden speech on the tariff question electrified Congress. He was 


elected to the Ways and Means Committee, a signal honour for one so 
young. Now he was a name to be reckoned with. He made a favourable 
impression on the great La Follette, the undisputed voice of rural America. 
He was becoming well-known; the editor of a Nebraskan paper had given 
him a column, wherein Bryan answered legal queries sent in by readers. 
He thoroughly exploited it and became very popular with Nebraskans of 


all classes. More than 100,000 copies of his tariff speech were sent » 


throughout the country. He availed of his term in Congress to make 
speeches throughout the Eastern States wherever he could. He thought 
no journey too tedious to undertake, no group however small too unim- 
portant for an address: his splendid voice and magnetic presence won 
him tremendous support. 


In Bryan’s adopted State, Nebraska, the controversial question of silver , 


was on everybody’s lips. Shrewd politician as he was, Bryan seized on 
his issues and gave unsparingly of his time and energy to the cause of 
silver which became an obsession with him. Nebraska was solidly in sup- 
port of silver, for it was produced not so far away in Nevada and Colorado. 
At this period several European countries which had hithertofore minted 
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both gold and silver, decided that overproduction of silver and rarity of 
gold made it advisable to stick to gold. Demand for gold intensified; 
people began to sell securities to hoard it. The United States Treasury 
reserve began to diminish alarmingly, and, to crown everything, the 
Government had to pay good gold for cheap silver because Congress, 
under pressure from Western miners and farmers, had passed the Bland- 
Allison Act compelling the Treasury to buy silver and coin it and then to 
pay for it in rare gold. Such was the background to Bryan’s campaigns. 

Bryan’s Congressional experience was varied. One position which he 
coveted, that of Senator for Nebraska, eluded him. In 1896 he staked his 
political career on a single issue—free coinage of silver in the ratio of 
16 to 1. The audience in the hall in Chicago where the Democratic 
National Convention was held, was turbulent to a degree only possible 
in the United States. Bryan was the last speaker of the evening. He 
suddenly appeared on the platform and confronted the 20,000 cursing, 
shouting delegates. A hush fell upon that sea of faces. They felt at once 
the indescribable magnetic thrill which beasts and men alike experience 
in the presence of a master. That mellow, penetrating voice reached, 
apparently without effort, to the furthermost parts of the enormous hall. 
The opening sentences were subtly devised with the consummate skill 
of an experienced politician to placate an unruly audience: “Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the Convention: I would be presumptuous indeed to 
present myself against the distinguished gentlemen to whom you have 
listened, if this were a mere measuring of abilities; but this is not a contest 
between persons. The humblest citizen in all the land, when clad in the 
armour of a righteous cause, is stronger than all the hosts of error. I 
come to speak to you in defence of a cause as holy as the cause of liberty— 
the cause of humanity.”” The rhythmic sentences delivered in a beautifully 
modulated voice lulled the audience into a state of celestial bliss. 

Then his sonorous voice rose dramatically as he appealed to the homely 
sentiments of his audience. ““The pioneers away out there (pointing to 
the West), who rear their children near to Nature’s heart, where they can 
mingle their voices with the voice of the birds, out there where they have 
erected schoolhouses for the education of their young, churches where 
they praise their Creator, and cemeteries where rest the ashes of their 
dead—these people, we say, are as deserving of the consideration of our 
party as any people in this country. It is for these that we speak.”” From 
this Bryan passed to the gradual working up of his cleverly contrived 
peroration. “You come to us and tell us that the great cities are in favour 
of the gold standard. We reply that the great cities rest upon our broad 
and fertile prairies. Burn down your cities and leave our farms, and your 
cities will spring up again as if by magic: but destroy our farms and the 
grass will grow in the streets of every city in the country.” 

Then came the superbly conceived peroration, redolent with biblical 
evocations. “Having behind us the producing masses of this nation and 
the world, supported by the commercial interests, the labouring interests, 
and the toilers everywhere, we will answer their demand for a gold standard 
by saying to them: ‘You shall not press down upon the brow of labour 
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this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 
The audience who had been applauding from time to time, could contain 
themselves no longer. T»cnty thousand men and women went mad with 
delight. The roar of applause resounded through the hall like that of a 
sea thundering against the dikes. The people were in the grip of an un- 
controllable frenzy. Bryan was hoisted shoulder high and carried round 
the hall for almost 35 minutes, before order was restored. 

By his magnificent oratory Bryan insured his nomination for the 
Presidency. A popular fallacy about this speech still exists. Many people 
thought that it was completely spontaneous, whereas Bryan had delivered 
sections of the “Cross of Gold” speech scores of times in the Missouri 
valley. The only part of the speech which was extempore, was the clever 
arrangement of the improvised introductions to supply the connecting 
links in his oration. 

Despite Bryan’s splendid fight and earnest oratory, McKinley was 
elected. The men of no property, the small farmers and artisans alike were 
greatly depressed by the defeat of their idol. Vachel Lindsay truly voiced 
the feelings of the inarticulate multitude when he wrote: 

“Election night at midnight: 

Boy Bryan's defeat. 

Defeat of Western silver. 

Defeat of the wheat .... 

Defeat of the aspen groves of Colorado valleys, 
The blue bells of the Rockies, 

And blue bonnets of old Texas, 

By the Pittsburgh alleys... . 

Defeat of the young by the old and the silly. 
Defeat of tornadoes by the prison vats supreme. 
Defeat of my boyhood, defeat of my dream.” 

While the increase in the gold supply was the fundamental cause of 
Bryan’s defeat, an important incidental cause must not be overlooked. 
In 1896 India, seller of wheat and buyer of silver, experienced crop failure, 
while the United States that year produced wheat in abundance. The result 
was that as wheat rose, the price of silver fell, and the pet props of Bryan’s 
theory were pulled from under it. Had the reverse conditions existed, 
Bryan would have been elected President of the United States. But Fate 
willed differently. Thus Bimetallism perished; it was the principal issue 
of the Presidential elections of 1896 and 1900, in each of which it was 
emphatically rejected. As a popular cause the silver issue was withdrawn 
from the Democratic platform in 1904. 

Bryan’s influence and popularity continued unabated despite his defeats 
in the Presidential race. He ensured the election of Woodrow Wilson 
to the White House by swinging over his influential voting bloc to his cause. 
Bryan filled the office of Secretary of State with distinction. An ardent 
pacifist, he conceived a plan a year previous to taking up his appointment. 


Each nation which was a party to a convention would agree to wait a / 


year after an international question arose before declaring hostilities against 
another nation which was a party to a Bryan treaty. During this year a 
commission of five members, in which each of the contending parties 
was represented by a member of its own choice, was to investigate the 
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justice of the controversy. The report of the commission was not binding 
on the parties, but it was hoped that facts would be brought out during 
such investigations and that the opportunity offered for “cooling off”, 
as Bryan expressed it, was invaluable. If this idea had been fully explored, 
it might have prevented the Great War. Bryan, true to his principles, 
resigned his Cabinet post when President Wilson drafted his second 
Lusitania note and war with Germany was imminent; he felt his presence 
in the Government no longer tenable with his principles. 


Bryan along with Roosevelt and Wilson had dominated American 
politics for a quarter of a century. His record was unique: his party 
nominated him for the Presidency three times in spite of repeated failure 
to win an election. This triumvirate of political figures had one important 
basis in common: they each represented a common political mood, the 
champion of the people against organized wealth and tyrannical business 
monopolies. When Bryan attended the Democratic National Convention 
in San Francisco in 1920, his political influence was waning, age was 
taking its toll. Mark Sullivan, of Collier’s Magazine, described him at 
this period: “‘Bryan seemed like an elderly uncle in a black alpaca coat 
who comes to visit us in the city. We give him the easiest chair; we treat 
him with affection; when he advises us about our affairs, we listen respect- 
fully—but we go our own way.” 


The last phase of Bryan’s life was to be illumined by a world-famous 
trial—“*The Tennessee Monkey Trial’. His religious heritage, his love of 
the Bible, awakened in him the old crusading spirit. He was aglow to do 
battle for the Lord. A young school teacher, John Thomas Scopes, had 
violated the Constitution of the State of Tennessee by teaching Darwin’s 
theory of evolution. He had done this at the instigation of the Civil 
Liberties Union. Clarence. Darrow, the most eminent criminal lawyer in 
the United States, had agreed to act for the defence. Bryan and Darrow 
had been former friends; Darrow had supported Bryan’s candidature for 
the Presidency: but now their ways had parted, they were now bitter 
enemies. The small town of Dayton, Tennessee, was privileged to witness 
the contest between Fundamentalism and Modernism, between science 
and faith. Dayton in those sweltering July days was temporarily trans- 
formed into a metropolis. The little town was inundated with a motley 
crowd of cranks, quacks, pickpockets, peddlers and all the opportune 
rascals that one could imagine. 


Stalls did a roaring trade with wooden monkeys and even two chim- 
panzees were on exhibition in a tent: the summer air was rent with the 
raucous shrieks of soapbox orators. Billy Sunday and Aimée Semple 
McPherson, those two bizarre evangelists, sent Bryan congratulatory 
telegrams. Darrow, a remarkable speciman of the old Victorian rationalist, 
an addict of the writings of Colonel Robert Ingersoll, was delighted to 
engage in this controversial case. The atmosphere of the Court was highly 
favourable to Bryan. The presiding judge, Judge Raulston, was a genuine 
product of the Tennessee mountains. 


Continued on Page 559 
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PANAMA—ANOTHER SUEZ? 
ORLANDO MARTINEZ 


ANAMA, a nation whose history is saturated with bloody strife, 
Pp erupted in a fresh wave of violence as 1959 was drawing to a close. 

However, the troubles that exploded last November in this country 
that has had 29 heads of state in 56 years beget far more serious implica- 
tions than the “‘comic opera’’ revolts of the past. Most of the troubles of 
the past have resulted from attempts by one family or clique to usurp 
power from another. Panamanians against Panamanians. New disturbances 
have vastly different roots. They involve Panamanians against a foreign 
power. 

Ostensibly the trouble that began on November 3, Panama’s Indepen- 
dence Day, when some students and young people marched into the Canal 
Zone, was due to the demand that the U.S. recognize Panama as sovereign 
over the Zone and its flag be flown beside that of the U.S. as evidence. 
These young people, repulsed when they again repeated their performance 
against the Zone authorities on November 28, anniversary of the indepen- 
dence of New Granada from Spain (present-day Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Panama), were shouting slogans that are increasingly heard 
throughout Latin America: “Yankees go home!” “Gringoes, leave 
Panama!” 

Yet most observers are aware that the flag dispute is largely an emotional 
reflection of Panama’s far more grievous economic injustices. 

From the very beginning Latin America held out dreams of gold and 
countless valuable raw materials. But for the peoples of Central America 
there has always been another source of wealth and power. Ever since 
Vasco Nufiez de Balboa first stared at the Pacific, in 1513, and claimed 
all the lands touched by it for Spain, the Isthmus of Panama’s strategic 
importance was obvious. Within 10 years the Emperor Charles V recog- 
nized the possibility of cutting across the 37-mile bridge between North 
and South America. And by the middle of the sixteenth century Antonio 
Galvao, a Portuguese navigator, had published a book detailing the 
possibilities for building such a canal. 

In 1880, before the United States had attained its position of pre- 
eminence’ in the Caribbean, it signed an agreement with Great Britain, 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, by which the two countries stipulated that 
they would jointly control any canal to be eventually built joining the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. 

Nevertheless, the same year a French company under Ferdinand de 
Lesseps began slicing through the Isthmus. Though the French engineers 
were all experienced, the management was not immune to corruption: 
the company soon went broke and work was halted. 

After the Mexican-American War, and after the acquisition of vast 
regions west of the Mississippi—more than half of Mexico’s territory— 
and the Spanish-American War, which put Puerto Rico, Cuba and the 
Philippines under U.S. control. the Government in Washington decided 
it was now in a position to re-adjust existing conventions relating to the 
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Caribbean. In 1901 the earlier agreement with Great Britain was abrogated 
and the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty substituted. This treaty, between Great 


Britain and the United States, was a decision on the part of the signatories, 


that the United States alone possessed the right to construct and control 
any canal that was to be built. 

But there was an obstacle; the people of the Republic of Colombia 
to which this land belonged felt otherwise. They were adamant against 
giving any land to the U.S.A. And when the U.S. Government proffered 
a treaty to the Colombian Government pertaining to the construction and 
control of a canal, the Colombian Senate refused to contemplate such 
an agreement. 

At this crucial moment, November 3, 1903—by blessed coincidence— 
the backward, poor, malaria-infested jungle province of Panama revolted 
against Colombia and declared itself a separate republic. President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who gave official recognition to the independent nation 
one hour and 25 minutes after its birth, immediately dispatched the US. 
Navy ship Nashville to the scene. The Marines landed. Carrying out 
their self-appointed task of maintaining law and order in the Western 
Hemisphere, they refused to allow Colombian Government troops to cross 
the isthmus in order to quell the uprising. 

Ten days later the revolution had succeeded and negotiations were 
promptly entered upon concerning the canal. 

But many of the circumstances attending Panama’s birth have weighed 
on its subsequent existence. The Canal Zone the infant republic leased, 
in gratitude, to its benefactors, is a strip five miles wide flanking the canal 
on both sides, not including the cities of Colon and Panama, which are, 
however, under American sanitary control. Workers from all parts of 
the world were brought in for the building of the canal. The French had 
used Chinese labour; the United States Government preferred West Indian 
Negroes. The Negroes were paid in silver; the white workers in gold. Today 
all payments are in greenbacks, but the discrimination still exists. At the 
post office there is one window for the “‘gold workers” and another for 
the “silver workers’’, and there is the same segregation in schools, hotels, 
housing, transportation and even drinking fountains. One can hardly say 


that the United States had set up a model school of democracy in the heart\ 


of the Republic of Panama, where most of the people are cinnamon- 
coloured; an area of the world where by far the majority of the people are 
of mixed blood. 

The canal was finally completed on the eve of the First World War, 
in 1914. In 1923 the United States Government paid Colombia $25 million 
in what amounted to conscience money. They also paid an annual rental 
to Panama, $250,000, which was increased to $430,000 in 1936. Today 
the nation receives $1.9 million of the gross revenues from the canal 
of $183 million. 

The split-in-two Republic of Panama stretches from the Colombian 
border to that of Costa Rica. Although the population has increased by 
nearly one-third since 1940, it is still less than one million; yet the size of 
the country (29,500 square miles) is larger than that of Belgium, Luxem- 
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bourg and The Netherlands combined. One-fourth of its territory is 
uninhabited jungle and though the country was once the breeding ground 
of yellow fever, it is now advertised as the healthiest country in the world. 
‘Life in the country continues primitive, but the city of Panama is like 


\the foyer of a luxury hotel. When sailors of the United States Fleet 


come in to town, the city is flooded with drunks, jazz and greenbacks. 
Dancing goes on all night in the tamboritos to the sound of voluptuous 
music. 

All this is of little consolation to Panamanians, for the fact is that the 
United States enjoys most of the benefits of their nation’s fortunate 
geography. Panamanians, of course, watched the Suez controversy with 
interest, and as the terms of the treaties referring to both canals are very 
similar, it has occurred to Panama that she could, in theory, demand the 
nationalization of the waterway. The existence of the canal would bring 
it in considerable prosperity. In practice no such move is contemplated, 
but what Panamanians would like is a fairer share of the canal dues the 
United States Revenue receives each year. 

The rental combined with wages paid Panamanians employed on the 
canal and money spent by U.S. Government employees constitute approxi- 
mately one-third of the country’s income. Hence the canal is the nation’s 
livelihood, the pillar of its economy, for apart from a few exports, mainly 
bananas grown by the American United Fruit Company (one of the main 
targets of the rioting young people), everything must be imported—even 
its food. Three-quarters of these imports come from the U.S. and Canada; 
three per cent from the rest of Latin America. 

Few Panamanians are directly employed on the canal. Nor are they 
engaged in the manufacture of Panama hats—these are mostly made in 
Ecuador. Despite vast riches in minerals, gold, silver, copper, manganese, 
limestone and sulphur, and the fact that three-quarters of the land is 
covered with great virgin forests of excellent timber, most of the people 
are engaged on less than 15 per cent of the land in agriculture and livestock 
production. It is true that Panama has also, on paper, the fifth largest 
Merchant Navy in the world. But few Panamanians are employed on these 
ships and the greater percentage never returns to the country’s ports. These 
ships are solely registered in Panama by foreign ship-owners who find 
it convenient to sail under the Panamanian flag: dues through the canal are 
less, and Panamanian regulations as to conditions of the ships and 
facilities for the seamen are less stringent than those of other maritime 
nations. 

Though there is little political consciousness amongst the poor farm 
workers, West Indian immigrants and labourers whose hopes are based 
less on politics than on the weekly national lottery, the growing middle 
class, particularly younger men, are dissatisfied with the existing state of 


affairs. And the role they are capable of playing is indeed formidable for } 


more than half of the nation’s population is between the ages of 18 and 
35 years. These young people are sceptical of American idealism and, 
perhaps unfairly, they regard the United States as an unthinking and 
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CONTEMPORARY PROFILE— 
ARTHUR HOLT 
LYNDON H. JONES 


OURAGE, both physical and moral, is one of the strongest features 
in Arthur Holt’s make-up and it makes itself apparent in every 
aspect of his life and work. One particular case readily springs to 

mind from a meeting in Bolton during the 1950 General Election campaign. 
Question time arrived and a man rose. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he began, “I don’t want to ask a question, but I 
should like to tell the audience why I am voting for Arthur Holt.” 

For a moment the Chairman looked askance and then said: 

“Very well, but please keep your remarks short and to the point.” 

“Thank you,” came the reply, and the speaker then continued: “If 
it hadn’t been for Mr. Holt, I shouldn’t be alive today; nor would a lot 
of other Boltonians. It was only the way he helped us and kept up our 
spirits when we were prisoners in Jap hands, working on the Death 
Railway, that enabled us to pull through.” 

The speaker had served under Captain Holt, the commander of “*C” 
Company in the 18th Battalion Reconnaissance Corps, the Sth Loyal 
Territorials, Bolton. The two were among the many captured in February, 
1942, when Singapore fell. Now, though circumstances were radically 
different, and the steamy jungle heat seemed far removed from this rather 
draughty church hall on a late January evening, Arthur Holt’s courage 
and powers of leadership were again evident. This time he was fighting 
a different foe. He was opposed by a slick, well-oiled Tory machine. 
Simultaneously, he faced the lumbering mammoth-like beast, the Labour 
Party. Yet the new situation had one thing in common with the Far 
Eastern fight—on each occasion he had been thrown into battle without 
adequate supporting power; there were no “big guns” to support him; the 
remainder of the front had some very soft spots. 

For several years an able young journalist had ‘“‘nursed’”’ Bolton West 
in the Liberal interest, but no fight had been contemplated by the Liberals 
in the other division of the town. Indeed, only at the eleventh hour, when 
pressure from Liberal Headquarters was brought to bear, and an outside 
candidate had entered the lists sporting the Liberal colours, was the decision 
to fight both seats taken by the Bolton Liberal Party. Then began the 
hasty search for a candidate. From the outset it was hoped that one of 
the Holt brothers could be prevailed upon to fight, but they held back. 
The family business came first. In fact, only when it became obvious 
that no man or woman of the requisite calibre would be forthcoming 
otherwise, did they relent. The youngest of the three brothers came 
forward. Once again, in the face of overwhelming odds, Arthur Holt 
was to prove a “‘bonny fighter’, but when the votes came to be counted 
many of his supporters were sorely disappointed. Throughout the country 
the “‘wasted”” vote bogey had ruined again the Liberal chances. Never- 
theless, a vote in Bolton East of over 8,000 and nearly 11,000 in West 
was a remarkably creditable result. 
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Thereafter, events moved swiftly. The candidate who had carried the 
Liberal flag in the West division struck his colours and threw in his lot 
with the Labour Party, whereupon Arthur Holt was invited, and agreed, 
to move over into Bolton West as the prospective parliamentary candidate, 
an action only prompted when it became certain that another election 
could not be long delayed and the Liberals would not have the funds 
to contest it on anything but the narrowest front. Equally apparent (so 
it was felt) was the need to hustle the Labour Party out of office, for their 
disastrous economic policies had precipitated a series of recurrent crises 
from which the country was bleeding to death. Accordingly, an agreement 
was reached between Tories and Liberals in Bolton whereby the Tories in 
one division were not to be opposed by a Liberal, and, in the other 
constituency, there should be a quid pro quo with a resultant straight fight 
between Liberal and Labour. The arrangement was for one election only. 

The Bolton pact provoked widespread annoyance in Liberal circles; 
attempts were made in some quarters to have the Bolton Liberal Party 
disaffiliated from the national organization. These failed, but the Young 
Liberals in the town were obliged to resign from their National League 
for a spell. Throughout all these wretched and apparently interminable 
arguments, Arthur Holt faced his critics squarely. Again and again he 
made it clear that, if elected, he would accept the Liberal leadership in 
the Commons. He made one error of judgment. The Conservatives 
invited him to address their members at a garden féte. He accepted. His 
speech was an uncompromisingly Liberal one; his action aroused a further 
spate of criticism. For once he was bettered in debate. The occasion was 
the first meeting, following his speech, of the Executive of the Lancashire, 
Cheshire and North-Western Liberal Federation. That much-beloved 
Liberal veteran, Jimmy Middleton (‘‘Junius’” of the Oldham Evening 
Chronicle, brother of W. L. Middleton, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW Corres- 
pondent in France), really let him have it. No one could have withstood 
such an onslaught. Seeking to wind up his defence on a lighter note, 
Arthur concluded: “and I jolly well wore the largest red rose I could 
find.”” To which the inimitable Jimmy Middleton retorted: ‘Well, you 
could scarcely have worn a blue one.”’ 

After the election, and after a short spell in Parliament, it was patently 
clear that his brief encounter with the Tories had not tainted his Liberalism 
and nevér once has Arthur Holt tempered his criticism of Tory follies. 
In view of this, therefore, it was all the more surprising to outsiders that 
the Conservatives at the two subsequent elections, 1955 and 1959, gave 
him unopposed fights with Labour. On each occasion, of course, he was 
successful. Now, following the retirement of the Conservative Member 
for Bolton East, Mr. Philip Bell (a person, incidentally, many of us grew 
to respect because of the Free Trade stand he took on cotton cloth imports, 
despite tremendous pressure from many of his closest friends), the political 
scene in Bolton is again national news and at least a three-cornered fight 
is inevitable. That any “understanding” between the Tories and the 
Liberals was becoming untenable had been increasingly self-evident for 
some time and, but for the influence of the Catholic element in the hierarchy 
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of the Bolton East Conservative Party, three-cornered fights would have 
taken place earlier. But, while Mr. Bell remained their candidate, certain 
elements were determined, because of his religion, to secure a seat for him 
at any price with that very small band of Roman Catholics on the Tory 
benches in the House of Commons. 

At this juncture it would be foolish to attempt to predict the outcome 
of the fight. There will be a few—a very, very few—who will argue that, 
in view of the fact that there are only six Liberal M.P.s—even if due 
in no small part to the unfairness of the electoral system—that some 
agreement should have been reached with the Tories. However, this 
ignores two important facts. First, if the Liberals are to stage a recovery— 
and they appear poised for it—they must make their advance at the 
expense of Labour, and any tie-up with Tories will weaken their chances 
in this respect. Secondly, the diligence and ability of Arthur Holt as a 
Member have won him such universal acclaim and support that there is 
every prospect that by 1964 he will retain his seat in a three-cornered fight. 
Mounting Liberal successes in municipal politics in Bolton give added 
strength to such a view. Moreover, Liberals know full well that Toryism 
and Socialism have more in common with each other than with Liberalism. 

One thing which stands out clearly, meanwhile, is that, irrespective of 
how many opponents face him next time, Arthur Holt will remain un- 
perturbed. He will not compromise his principles one whit. Indeed, in 
several instances, many have believed that his uncompromisingly Free 
Trade line, particularly in respect of cotton goods, would cost him his 
seat. But, despite the croakings of such Cassandras as the Economist, he 
has always stood firm, and the subsequent course of events has testified 
to the wisdom of his judgment. 

Such courage, and courage it is, not foolhardiness, allied with business 
acumen, characterizes the Holt family. The validity of such an assertion 
may readily be demonstrated when it is recalled that in the depths of the 
inter-war slump—and textiles were amongst the worst-hit trades—his 
father and Arthur’s two brothers, Ernest and Wilfred, started a hosiery 
business in Bolton. Arthur, then 17 years of age, was put in charge of 
the knitting department, where he started work at 6 a.m. Later, he left 
the business temporarily to study engineering at Manchester University 
and there, as is his wont, he made his mark: first at rugger and later 
as President of the Union. He returned to assist in the business. He helped 
to build one of the most thriving and successful firms in a trade which 
is highly competitive and subject to marked economic vicissitudes. In so 
doing, be it noted, the Holt family put into practice their Liberal beliefs 
as evidenced by their introduction of a profit-sharing scheme. 

Arthur Holt would be the first to acknowledge the tremendous help 
afforded him by his wife, Kathleen. He would argue forcibly that she 
has more claim to be the subject of a CONTEMPORARY Profile than ever he 
has. A former teacher and trained physio-therapist, she is endowed with 
a sense of humour and a well-developed sense of social responsibility, her 
primary interests being in the fields of sport and education. In the world 
of lacrosse she is very much a figure in her own right. At different times 
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she has captained Lancashire, been Vice-Captain of the North Territorial 
team and reserve for England. That she would have played for England 
but for injury is in no doubt. Subsequently, when she ceased to play 
lacrosse, she became first a member and later Chairman of the English 
Selection Committee and representative of lacrosse on the National Playing 
Fields Association and Central Council for Physical Education. She 
combines with these interests many others such as serving as a governor 
of schools, and her organizing ability proves invaluable, not least at election 
time. 

Kathleen Holt would make a fine parliamentary candidate in her own 
right. Were that to happen, the political correspondents of the yellow press 
would doubtless foresee a split in the Liberal Party between the Asquithians 
and the Holts! Meanwhile, in the by-election now pending, Frank and 
Joan Byers could have no more loyal and faithful allies than Arthur and 
Kathleen Holt. 

Lyndon Jones was born in Bolton in 1927. Head of Commerce Dept., Thurrock 
Technical College, Grays, Essex. Regular contributor to CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
The Times Review of Industry, Bolton Evening News, Bolton Standard, Secretaries 
Chronicle, Commonwealth Calling, and many business and economic journals. 


Prospective Liberal parliamentary candidate for Hornchurch, where he policed nearly 
12,000 votes in 1959. 


SHE 
She is air and light— 
Sun and moon and stars and loosened flame; 
We are shadows dancing in her name. 
She’s quicksilver, a vein of gold 
In ordinary day, 
The play 
Of leaves and ripples, charged with energy. 
She’s wind and fire and darkness and desire, 
Cymbal-clash and brush of thistle-down, 
Lightning-flash 
Across the brain, a spark struck out between 
Cold iron and cold stone, 
A sudden rainbow in a drop of rain. PHOEBE HESKETH 


EMBLEMS 


Sing they: Love is like a flower 
Blooming, fading in an hour. 

Choose, from every flower that blows, 
Sweetly perfumed, thorned rose, 
Flower of Love! 

Sing we: Love is like no flower 
Found in any garden bower, 

Fragrant beauty of a day, 

Fitting emblem of decay, 

Not of Love. 

Climb the dreadful mountain’s ledge, 
Risk dear life on wind-swept edge! 
Reaching out o’er snow and ice 

Cull the precious Edelweiss 

For your love! WALTER PERCIVAL 
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HISTORY— 
MICHELET ON FRENCH SOCIETY—I 
G. P. GOOCH 


HE most colourful, the most dynamic and the most subjective of 
French historians was also an influential moralist and sociologist. A 
son of the Revolution, he wedded worship of France to a burning 

sympathy with the manual workers who had never had their chance. 
In his early years a compositor like his father, he carried into the academic 
world an instinctive understanding of the life of the poor unattainable by 
bourgeois writers and scholars from Voltaire and Sismondi to Mignet, 
Guizot and Tocqueville. Far from attempting to conceal his humble origin, 
he regarded it as an asset in the interpretation of French history, since 
he had loved and suffered more than his predecessors. He could speak 
of poverty, hunger and frustration with first-hand knowledge, and 
throughout his 40 volumes we catch the throb of a tender and generous 
heart. He could hate as fiercely as he loved, and he never soft-pedalled 
his emotions. Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité was no mere paper formula 
but the inspiration of his life, the core of a creed held with all the ardour 
of a missionary. No one lived more intensely, for his whole career was 
a crusade. Every community demanded liberty, but France had discovered 
and proclaimed that without equality it was a fraud, and she alone could 
save the world. Never content to be a mere spectator and recorder of 
events, he preached the gospel of patriotism and social justice in his 
glittering History of France, his History of the French Revolution, and a 
dozen other works. 

Michelet owes his enduring fame to his large-scale histories, but he had 
made his name in the academic world with a series of works before his 
dazzling picture of medieval France in six volumes took the reading public 
by storm. The broad sweep of his Précis d’Histoire Moderne brought 
vitality and colour into the arid world of school books, and his Histoire 
Romaine was much more than a summary of Niebuhr’s revelations. His 
translation and elucidation of Vico’s Scienza Nuova introduced to his 
countrymen the father of the philosophy of history, and paid his debt of 
gratitude to the only writer whom he acknowledged as his teacher. His 
Introduction a I’Histoire Universelle, he declared, might have carried the 
sub-title Introduction a l’Histoire de France, for it saluted France as the 
pilot vessel of humanity. Italy and France were the joint heirs of Rome, 
and as such directors of the main stream of civilization, another word for 
liberation. Greece had discovered the individual and Rome had given us 
legal rights which Christianity enlarged. France had combined liberty 
with equality and had not only proclaimed but implemented the Rights of 
Man. A visit to Germany was followed by a portrait of Luther mainly 
based on his correspondence and table-talk, a character study not a 
biography. The tone is cool, for the author was unattached to any Church. 
He applauded the Reformation—though not all its leaders—for proclaiming 
the rights of conscience, and Luther for rejecting clerical celibacy and 
composing some noble hymns. 

Too little known nowadays are the four treatises which analyse the 
society of his time and expound his proposals for shaping it closer to the 
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pattern of the City of God. Enriched by a wealth of personal experiences 
in various lands, they enjoyed a wide sale in France and beyond her 
frontiers. They retain their importance both as realistic pictures of mid- 
nineteenth century France and as powerful agents in the democratization 
of her institutions and the secularization of her thought. With Michelet 
at the rostrum there is no danger of his hearers going to sleep. Compared 
with the magic of his rhetorical and poetical style, the narratives and 
treatises of most historians and publicists appear pedestrian. Even when 
we resent his knockabout ways we can never forget that he is a genius. 

Le Peuple, published on the eve of the Revolution of 1848, is the most 
significant and revealing of Michelet’s sociological work. When his attack 
on the Jesuits in lectures at the Collége de France in 1843 made him 
a European celebrity he felt that the time had come to express the con- 
victions on life and society which had long been fermenting in his mind, 
and they poured forth like a lava stream. Though he earned his bread 
as a teacher of history and loved his work, he was even more a moralist 
and a reformer. Neither friend nor foe, and he had plenty of both, ever 
doubted his sincerity. ““This is more than a book,”’ he announced in the 
dedication to Quinet, “‘it is myself. That is why it belongs to you. It is 
I and you, my friend. To know the life of the people, their labours and 
their sufferings, I had only to recall my memories. For I have worked 
with my hands. I have known the depression of the workshop, the boredom 
of long hours. It was a sad chapter, but what is best in me as a man and 
a historian I owe to these trials. have retained above all a profound 
sentiment of the people, a full realization of the treasures they contain, 
and tender memories of the souls of gold I have known in the humblest 
quarters. I have shared their life and mixed with the crowd. I know their 
past. It is always the same people only changed in externals. Next to the 
conversation of men of genius and learning, the talk of the people is the 
most instructive. If you cannot converse with Béranger, Lamennais and 
Lamartine, go into the fields and talk to a peasant. What is there to learn 
from the middle class? I have never left a salon without a chill in my 
heart. What has struck me most in my long studies of the people is the 
wealth of feeling and goodness of heart, mixed with the frustration of 
poverty, which are rare among the rich. For instance the orphans of 
the cholera were adopted by the poor. Devotion and self-sacrifice are my 
measuring rods. Mental superiority which is partly the result of culture 
ranks below the faculty of sentiment.” 

Michelet exalts the peasant at the expense of the artisan. “‘The land 
is his mistress. France belongs to him, as England belongs to the aris- 
tocracy. He made it and he loves it. If we wish to understand that love 
remember that he made it and loves it like a human being. It is the fruit 
of his saving and his sweat. To get it he sometimes leaves home to work 
in the town for years. With it he feels free, no longer a serf or a hireling. 
To get more of it he borrows and stints himself in food. The town dweller 
eats better every day than the peasant on Sunday. When he borrows he 
is charged usurious rates. Sometimes he is embittered by poverty and 
debt. He hates the rich, and the village curé calls him a materialist, the 
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only object of his worship the land. The curé is wrong. It is the peasant 
who sees in his dirty soil the gold of liberty. People say the Revolution 
destroyed the nobility. On the contrary it created 34 million nobles.’ His 
one fear is expropriation by his creditors. He and his fellows must be 
preserved, for they are the makers and defenders of France, since no régime 
since the Revolution had concerned itself with agriculture, for its younger 
sister, industry, had stolen the limelight. The Restoration favoured 
property, but only large estates, and the capitalist and industrialist were 
in sole command. The agriculturalists furnished half the revenue, and the 
peasant was not merely the most numerous but the strongest, the soundest, 
and on balance the best element in the national life. Having lost his old 
belief, and without access to modern culture, he retained the national 
sentiment, the great military tradition and something of the soldier’s 
honour. “‘Compare him, despite all his faults, with those liars the merchants. 
A child of the soil, he seems made in its image, greedy, determined, patient, 
indestructible. Do you call these faults? Without them you would have 
no France today. Look at our peasants as they return from the African 
wars and resume their labours, resume the holy task of renewing the 
strength of France, the marriage of man and its soil.” 

The life of the peasant was hard, but think what he loses if he migrates 
to the town and becomes merely a machine. His food was better, but 
he lacked fresh air, was miserably housed and surrounded by temptations 
and he loses the possession of his soul. Visit a factory and you would 
see men and women standing like machines. Monotony drove to sensuality 
and drink. No strength was needed, no skill, no thought. Nothing, nothing, 
nothing! The town child was inferior in strength and morals to the 
country cousin. Despite long hours some desired to read, but there was 
only one book in the home. A few become owners of a factory or 
merchants. Some big factories were the glory of France in the world of 
taste and fashion, but the shop-keeper and his wife were not to be envied, 
for the hours were long and the fluctuations of trade a perpetual anxiety. 
State and local functionaries were ill paid and often uncertain of their 
job. The most important of them all was the schoolmaster. Though he 
was France, his life was plagued by the hostility of the priest, himself the 
serf of Rome and his Bishop. 

After this depressing picture of urban life Michelet pronounces a 
blistering verdict on the bourgeoisie, the children of the Revolution, who 
had ruled France for half a century but were losing their grip. The culti- 
vated classes looked down on the simple folk who were their equals in 
everything but education. “I have thought to convince these classes, born 
yesterday, and already worn out, that they should make contact with 
the folk whence they spring.” 

Here was a task in which the author, who had known the life of the 


manual worker in his youth and the world of the bourgeoisie in his man- 


hood, could play the part of a bridge-builder. ‘Poor solitary dreamer 
that I am, what can I give to this great people? All that I have—a voice! 
All those who groan and suffer in silence, all who aspire to life, are my 
people. Let them come along at my side. The new city must be holy 
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ground, founded by Him who alone founds anything. And divine it will 
be if instead of shutting its gates it rallies every child of God, the lowest 
and the most humble, the strong and the weak, the simple and the sage, 
each bringing with him his wisdom and his instinct. If anyone is refused 
entry I will stay outside.” The happiness of a family tended to diminish 
as it rose in the social scale, and the head of a rich household was often 
hard and selfish, materialist and restless. The wealthy Frenchman was 
the only person in the world who never rested. The emotional author was 
always far too inclined to generalise. His sweeping verdict on the French 
middle class is unconvincing. 

Michelet had his moments of depression when he brooded over the 
victims of social injustice, but there was one section of sky where shone 
a bright and steady light—la patrie. Though he believed in the brotherhood 
of men, he had no desire for the closer integration of the nations of 
Europe. They were growing increasingly conscious of their mutual 
interests, but let them coexist while developing on their own lines. “‘We 
shall always thank God for giving us our glorious country, the representa- 
tive of the liberties of the world. The most attractive of nations, France, 
should not indulge in utopian cosmopolitanism, nor try to copy England 
or any other country. This was not blindness or ill-will, he explained, for 
he esteemed the great British nation as the land of wealth, where gold 
flowed like water despite the millions of beggars. The richest people in 
history, France, was poor, but she had exhausted herself for the world. 
Who else had maintained the tradition of law? Where else was Rome to 
be found? France had continued the Roman and Christian tradition 
and taught fraternity more than England and Germany, who were strangers 
to the great Roman-Christian-democratic tradition. They possessed 
portions of it, but indirectly and clumsily and without harmonizing it with 
their own traditions. 
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Michelet knew little of England and English history. Crossing the ) and ; 


Channel in 1834, he was appalled by the contrast between wealth and 
poverty. The Reform Bill had been passed, but the country was in the 
grip of the haughty aristocracy. Nothing had been done for the Fourth 
Estate in that country of insolence and inequality. The more he saw of 
it the more convinced he became of the superiority of France, for France 
was the Promised Land of Le Peuple. 


In the process of social integration a vital part had been played by the 
schools. The need for popular education had been recognized by the 
Convention in the midst of bloody wars; but since those days faith in 
France and the Revolution had waned, and it was the task of the teachers 
to restore it, for nothing could be achieved without faith. Let them teach 
the children that France was a living being. Take them to see the historic 
buildings of Paris, to watch soldiers marching through the streets, for 
France was concentrated in a single city. Let all children mix in the 
schools unaware of the vain distinction between rich and poor, and learn 
the lesson of the two redeemers, the Maid and the Revolution, the lesson 
of devotion and self-sacrifice. 
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As the Bourgeois Monarchy moved towards the Revolution of 1848 
Michelet interrupted his History of France to sing the praises of the French 
Revolution, the most glorious chapter in the national history since the 
epic of the Maid. ‘The Revolution,” he exclaimed, “‘is in us, in our 
souls.” It was the work of the whole people and it began by ioving 
everything, whereas the Terror was the crime of a few evil individuals. 
The heart of France was full of magnanimity and clemency. Her soul 
shone forth in unsullied radiance. 

Michelet was the Victor Hugo of history: his History of the French 
Revolution is the epic of democracy. 


To be concluded. 


“THE GREAT COMMONER”’—continued from Page 547 


Alas, in the later stages, the trial degenerated into a circus. Initially 
the defence maintained that to consecrate a dogma or even an interpretation 
of the Bible by means of legislation was not in accordance with the 
Constitution of Tennessee, as established in 1790, for which the Jefferson 
Constitution of Virginia had been a model. It should have contested the 
bigotry and intolerance of the law as unconstitutional and anti-American. 
In the end, it all but accepted it, by trying to exonerate Scopes on the 
ground that he had not violated it. The real problem is whether the law 
in question is constitutional. That has yet to be decided by the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee and finally by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Scarcely a week later Bryan died at the age of 65. His place is secure 
in American history. Few American statesmen are so well-known. If he 
had not Lincoln’s intellectual breadth he certainly enjoyed his popularity. 
He epitomized the old rural West. A life of Christian virtue, popular rule 
and a detestation of monopolies: these were the tenets he believed in and 
sincerely upheld to the end of his life. 

College Historical Society, Trinity College, Dublin, Republic of Ireland. 


Note.—See Dominic Le Foe on “Inherit the Wind”, The Month in Vision, 
Contemporary Review, Sept. 1960. 


PANAMA—ANOTHER SUEZ?—continued from Page 550 


unfeeling Colossus; as behaving as a colonial power, where Senators cry 
“Communism” at every social upheaval in Latin America. 

The prospect is that Panamanian emotions will be agitated under the 
political pressures of the Presidential election, combined with the fact that 
these young people are no longer content that one-third of their fellow 
countrymen can neither read nor write; that more than half of the in- 
habitants of their nation walk barefooted and go to bed hungry, on earthen 
floors, every night. 
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THE CHURCHES— 7 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN METHODISM of 
JODRELL SCALES a 
EW modern institutions more strikingly illustrate the truth of the | “4 
F maxim that no man travels quite so far as the man who does not I 
know where he is going when he sets out than the Methodist Church. atti 
The field-preacher whose “‘heart had been strangely warmed” who set | 6” 
out on journeyings to stir the masses in the eighteenth century—did not } Lid 
Augustine Birrell say that John Wesley must have paid more turnpike - 
fees than any other man in history?—had no inkling that he was to lay 191 
the foundation of a Church with more than 30 million adherents spread had 
over every Continent. Macaulay suggested that had Wesley been a Roman | °°" 
Catholic the Vatican would have seen in him a new Loyola and a new Aft 
body of Catholic travelling preachers would have been the result. Possibly } in | 
a more flexible spirit of comprehension might have kept Wesley and his and 
followers within the Anglican fold. Whether Britain would have been the to t 
same without an independent Methodism is one of those historical riddles deve 
as fanciful to conjecture about and as impossible to answer as the query | 8° 
as to what would have happened if there had been no Reform Bill of 1832. rele 
Understanding of the Methodist position in present-day Britain is dow 
impossible without assessment of the influences that have made it what and 
it is. Developed as a protest against spiritual coldness, Methodism had a swift 
surprising prosperity and an influence on affairs out of proportion to the} U 
number of its adherents. As with most movements which arise from a} life 
protest at the seeming inaction of authority, even when development is M 
dictated by events rather than design, it almost inevitably revealea fissi- that 
parious tendencies. The breakaway movements of the nineteenth century thou 
justified themselves by claiming that they were a reversion to the pristine there 
clarity and unsullied simplicity of the Founding Fathers. The claim that ) Whol 
Methodism rather than Marxism influenced the Labour movement in| %° 
earlier days in Britain is a generalization that has become a classic. Despite} ™™ 
John Wesley’s practical sympathy with the poor and oppressed, such a| / ¢ 
thought would have outraged the High Toryism that characterized his 730,( 
politica! outlook. Many of the early Methodist leaders were courageous the a 
champions of the economically distressed. To them the harsh Hegelian) "'8* 
diagnoses of Marx had little meaning and less appeal. They were formed re 
within the framework of an empirical Radicalism that equated economic tasks 
advance with increasing liberty and were often chosen as leaders because result 
training in the chapel pulpit had given them the capacity to state a case. vente 
Their resentment against privileged authority inseparable from the politics Tetarc 
of their day coloured religious thinking so that it is questionable whether | room 
Methodism influenced democracy or whether democratic ferment had 4 deplo 
greater influence on Methodism itself. The latent anti-clericalism, never ty 
far from the surface of robust British Radicalism, tinged the thinking of PFOPe 
democratically-minded Methodists who respected their ministers, but were — 
Si 


insistent on restricting their special authority. 
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Indulging fissiparious tendencies was inexpensive in Victorian days. It 
was an age of expansionism and individualism and the different branches 
of Methodism flourished together. Chapel going was prevalent, building 
} was cheap and the idea that to have two or three Methodist churches 
within easy distance of each other struck few people as being either 
wasteful or curious. 

In the early twentieth century, with the original impetus passed, different 
attitudes were becoming manifest. The ecumenical movement was be- 
coming vocal and influential. Such ecclesiastical statesmen as Dr. Scott 
Lidgett began to emphasize the importance of unity, if not union, between 
separated Churches. The decline in Church going which followed the 
1914 war gave a spur to the movement towards Methodist Union which 
had already existed. It was felt that forces could be better deployed by 
coming together than by maintaining parallel witnesses in the same place. 
After much negotiation the three main Methodist bodies came together 
in 1932. The Union was not achieved without much difficult negotiation 


) and even when consummation was reached it was realized that much had 


to be learned about the art of living together. Local loyalties had been 
developed, prejudices had been allowed to grow, and the clannishness of 
groups who remembered old differences and even the habits of those who 
never knew about them were factors in many situations. Wisely it was laid 
down at the centre that implementation on the periphery should be steady 
and a matter of local arrangement, with the hope that progress would be 
swift. 

Unfortunately the war intervened. Many churches were damaged, family 
life was disrupted and there were dislocations of many other kinds. 

Methodism faced the post-war world with the unhappy consciousness 
that its membership had declined swiftly. There were nearly a hundred 
thousand fewer members than when Union took place in 1932. In 1948 
there was an increase, to be followed by others, varied with decreases. The 





that whole fluctuation in either direction was of such small statistical significance 


as to suggest stabilisation rather than either growth or degeneration. In 


a. more recent years declines have been more constant and the improvements 
sh a} im the early fifties have been wiped out so that membership at about 
his 730,000 is smaller than ever before. Against the declines must be placed 
eous| the adaptations visualised by Methodist Union as necessary and made more 
sian ) Urgent by population movements since the war. Churches which are felt to 
med be redundant are being closed, and though this releases ministers for other 
omic ‘4Sks in areas where development is felt to favour growth, the immediate 
ause result is often a decline in membership. The local prejudices which pre- 
case, Vented the aims of Methodist Union being realized in every town have 
litics Tetarded progress, despite all that has been accomplished, and there is 
sther 'om for a big shedding of premises before the Church can claim to be 
ad a’ deploying its forces in a manner commeasurate with modern needs. 
ever. It would be untrue to say that churches keep open when they might more 
1c of Properly merge because of old denominational influences, because these 
eae differences have been largely ironed out with the years. The present 


President of the Conference (the Rev. Edward Rogers) has spent the whole 


ViIIM 
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of his ministry within the framework of the United Church and obviously co 
the time will come when all holders of the office will be without a previous ali 
sectional history. Methodist churches had the habit of becoming social 
as well as religious centres and in provincial towns created a loyalty Ne 
which, though it meant in some cases only a loose adherence, has brought an 
a resistance to closing from those whose association has become merely mé 
nominal. The social association may too be a factor in the fact that one 
of the big sources of loss of membership is found among those who remove dir 
from a district, but who do not associate themselves with a Methodist us| 
Church in the place to which they go. In an ideal world “removals from” } an 
would be balanced by “removals to”, but this is far from the case, Mi 
suggesting that the church in the new place is in some ways different, and | 
nostalgia prevents emigrants from becoming associated with it. 1S 
Though the consummation of Union centrally has justified the optimism act 
of those who fought for it, the differences of emphases appear occasionally. in 
This is perhaps most apparent when discussions on Church Union occur. are 


By overwhelming majorities the Conference of 1955 decided that the / anc 
Church should take part in conversations with the Anglicans on closer. oth 
relations. Terms of reference were deliberately and wisely left extremely tee 
vague, and both sides chose their teams so as to include die-hards as well as yea 


moderate men. Obviously if the Anglican and Methodist Churches cannot I 
come together there is little hope for other denominations achieving union. you 
In such discussions as have taken place within Methodism, the differing the 
interpretations of Methodism being originally rooted in the Anglican in 


Church, and alternatively partaking of the classic spirit of Dissent, have | 4° 
quickly become manifest and wise leadership and guidance will have to be | tatl 
shown on all sides if the movement is to make progress. gen 
A desire for more orderly worship, even if not in the direction cf the N 
liturgical, is in evidence and aesthetically both in architecture and service | ‘4? 
there is a demand for a more formal richness, though this is not without | that 
its opponents who think of the warm emotionalism of the traditional small } 2°V 
Methodist chapel. mx 
Always and everywhere there is a cry for the revival of the class meeting | *# © 
even though it may be in a more modern form. This was the classic bey 
method of Wesley’s organization and the forerunner of the Communist !%t 
cell. It was distinctive to Methodism and helped in creating that lay partner- 
ship in spiritual leadership which was a source of strength to the early ; 
Church. Lay participation in Church work is still a characteristic. Even 
today, five out of seven Methodist services are taken by laymen, but the 
number of lay preachers has been declining for over 30 years. Geography 
is a difficulty for in many suburban areas where the Church prospers there 
are lay preachers with no work to do, and in rural districts there is such 
a shortage that it is difficult to find men to fill pulpits. 
The problem of country chapels is a special difficulty. The changing ’ 
countryside has had its effect on the Methodist chapel, which once stood 
for so much. There is the movement from the land, the increased prosperity 
of the agricultural population, easier transport to the towns, television 
and other outside influences. Recently it has been decided to provide all 
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sly country ministers with cars as a means of trying to keep struggling places 
US alive. 
“ial The Methodist organization is certainly the most closely knit of any in 
Ity Nonconformity. The circuit system, linked to a District through Synod 
ght and Chairman, in turn associated with the Annual Conference and the 
ely many Connexional bodies, creates a strong sense of kinship. 
yne Some observers, however, claim that churches are becoming more in- 
ve dividual. The minister who once stayed only three years is now there 
list usually for at least five. The congregation like to see him in his own pulpit 
m” | and the magic of the visiting preacher which was once so potent a 
se, Methodist rallying influence is not what it was. 
ind Church leaders are alive to these and other tendencies. A vast effort 
is being made to provide Churches in new towns and districts. New 
ism activities have been launched to meet new situations. Methodist Societies 
lly. in all the Universities are the strongest of all student bodies. Experiments 
~ur. are being made in Industrial Evangelism. Youth work is being fostered, 


the ? and though Sunday School attendance is declining at an alarming rate, 
ser other kinds of work among young people are extending. Twelve thousand 
rely teenagers are attracted to London for the Methodist Youth weekend each 
l as year. 


not Experiments in creating a family Church which sets the teaching of the 
ion. young in the framework of the Church morning service, rather than in 
ring } the segregated afternoon Sunday School, are being successfully conducted 
can in several places. The motor car and changed family habits are working 


ave a revolution and wise observers are urging a flexibility of Church methods 
» be rather than an insistence on the sanctity of what was found effective in a 
generation in which conditions were vastly different. 

the Methodism indulges in a good deal of pulse-feeling. Too much of this 
vice | can create a neurotic hypochondria, but out of it is coming a consciousness 
out | that adaptability is a major modern problem. The Methodist tradition is 
nall } now enshrined in British religious and social history. It is a complex 
mixture of many strains and despite many new difficulties it still retains 
ting | 4 considerable vigour. What the future of British Methodism will be is 
beyond forecast. He who knows the answer to that will have prophetic 








ssic YY ; a cs . 
nist ‘iSight into the whole future course of British religious history. 
se THE RED SQUIRREL 
siti ! The small red squirrel every morning toes 
oe The dew-strung tightrope of my fence’s wire, 
the Climbs up the bird-trough with the speed of fire, 
phy Squats in his hold of natural fir-bark, stows 
here Good bread inside him, drops where instinct knows 
such Thick rhododendrons hide the nesting choir, 


Sucks a few eggs, then rounds the meal with hire 
\ And emptying of their drinking bowl. He goes. 


a All watchfulness burns in his eye’s wet bead 

on That holds the heathery wild frem which he came; 
erity Yet unaware of joy or pain he wrought 

‘sion As of the havoc hawking for his breed; 

all Near as my finger, yet remote as flame 


Of the north star; elusive as a thought. GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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THE ARTS— 
CLASSICAL STRAINS IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ROME 


NICOLAS POUSSIN AT THE LOUVRE 
F. M. GODFREY 


HE revaluation of seventeenth century painting in Europe, which is 
one of the most remarkable events in the aesthetic life of our time, 
has entered upon a new phase. A series of great exhibitions in 
Italy, Germany and England since the war has awakened a new interest 
in the Baroque and explored its principal aspects. Now the Louvre, in a 
magnificent showing of Poussin’s work, has revealed the powerful antidote 
to the Baroque, which is the severe and methodical classicism of the 
French seventeenth century. The opportunity of seeing 120 cleaned pictures 
and as many drawings side by side has been an immense stimulus to 
Poussin scholarship, and the scientific controversies are already in full 
swing. The exhibition has been patronized by many continents and the 
catalogue by Charles Sterling and Sir Anthony Blunt, with a preface by 
Germain Bazin, is in itself a documentary record of prime importance. 
By his circumference, the genius of his invention, his unbending character, 
his learning, his controlled emotion, Poussin was perhaps the most repre- 
sentative French painter of all time. In his work we find the sensuous 
Bacchanalian feasts side by side with the stern and measured re-incarnations 
of antiquity, the Doric strains of heroic drama and the Ionian flutes of 
Virgilian pastoral. He embraces the poignant pathos of Christ’s Passion, 
and something of Raphael’s grace in his Holy Family groups. In his youth 
he had run the whole gamut of contemporary art: the Mannerism of 
Fontainebleau, the Naturalism of Caravaggio’s followers and the extrava- 
ganzas of the Roman Baroque. He had come to Rome as a man vf 30, 
and with one short and unhappy interval in Paris, remained there all his 
life. He became an Italianized Frenchman, a prince of painters and a peer 
of the greatest artists of the day like Bernini, Cortona and Andrea Sacchi. 
His rise to fame was facilitated by meeting the right patrons; first Cardinal 
Barberini, Pope Urban’s nephew, and Cassiano del Pozzo, the cardinal’s 
right-hand man in artistic matters, and later Fréart de Chantelou, his 
principal French protector. 
The formation of a great master, the collusion between his talent, his 
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antecedents and his co-evals is the fascinating reserve of scholars. Poussin | 


stepped out of his Mannerist experience right into the Roman cauldron 
of feverish art activity and was attracted by conflicting manners and 
directions: Bernini’s impassioned Baroque, Domenichino’s cool architec- 
tural classicism and the study of Raphael and the Antique. But above all 
by Titian. In front of the three Bacchanals in the Villa Aldobrandini, 
Poussin had his “sensation”, perhaps the most formative experience of 


his middle years. He too becomes the painter of pagan revelries. He | 


copies them. He models Cupids in clay. Then he sets out to paint his 
own passionate, graceful and thoroughly French pictures of pagan 
exuberance in the glowing idiom of Titian’s colour, like the ‘Triumph 
of Flora”’ or the ““Bacchanal with a Lute Player’. 
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Around 1630 he also draws inspiration from Tasso and Ovid, and paints 
light-hearted “‘poesie’”’ and pastorals, “Rinaldo and Armida’’, “Echo and 
Narcissus”, ‘‘Venus and Mercury” and others. These are his gayest, his 
most poetic and delicate phantasies, painted in honeyed tones, in a land- 
scape of sprawling trees and silvery foliage. Now and then he rises to 
the full measure of Titian’s humanity and colouristic power. The grand 
anatomies of the “Shepherds in Arcady”, their profound contemplation as 
they ponder over the frailty of human life and the elegiac mood of the 
whole, make this one of the most poetic of Poussin’s paintings. 

But the “Shepherds” are not only a rapturous re-birth of Titian’s spirit: 
they are one of Poussin’s most powerful essays in the Baroque elements 
of diagonal composition in depth, of broken tones and surging movement, 
of loosely draped, monumental figures. For Poussin, the arch-classicist, 
had his moments of Baroque propensities. The “‘Madonna appearing to 
St. James”’ (1629) is his most Baroque essay in large religious altar pieces, 
required by the Catholic Revival, and painted in strong contrasting colours 
vith a prodigious array of powerful figures, movement into the depth of 
space and a dramatic use of light and shadow. Yet within a short time 
Poussin abandons the richly romantic genre for good and produces work 
of a refined and ennobled classicism. Henceforth classical compositions 
of biblical and mythological subjects, easel pictures, on a smaller scale, 
for private patrons take the place of large religious paintings. 

Probably around 1631 Poussin painted his version of the “‘Parnassus”’, 
a free translation of Raphael’s fresco in the Vatican into a slighter, more 
restless and mannered idiom, a gathering of many attitudinizing figures 
before a backdrop of trees. Then, in the same year, follows a more 
authoritative work in the classical strain, the Dresden “Realm of Flora’, 
a garden of love of exquisite refinement and harmony, where graceful 
nudes and fair youths recline, while Flora dances and scatters flowers. 
The ‘‘Flora”’ is a key picture and a landmark in Poussin’s work, because 
of the sheer beauty of melodious line and translucent colour. By now 
Poussin has joined the camp of the classicists, upholding disegno over 
colore, and the predominance of figurative design over the painterly 
approach of the Baroque artist. 

Into that context belongs the “Inspiration of the Poet”, a masterpiece 
for which Denis Mahon proposes the year 1632, and which conveys a 
profound understanding of classical form. It is a picture of life-size figures, 
which might come from the frieze of an antique temple. The classical 
stance of three noble figures, painted in rich Venetian tones, a harmony 
of blue and red and golden yellow, makes this an exhilarating work in the 
Renaissance tradition. 

During the later 1630s the Titianesque fullness and warm colour yield 
to a more sculptural style of profiled figures in movement as in Roman 
relief. These compositions with their exacting demands on planning, 
grouping and psychological interpretation culminate in pictures like the 
“Rape of the Sabines” and the “Israelites gathering Manna’. Poussin 
himself has explained his purpose in a famous letter to Chantelou. He 
wishes to express emotional states by the distribution of his figures, their 
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various attitudes and temperaments. Poussin reveals himself as a rational 
artist, a peintre philosophe, whose works should please those who know 
“how to read them’”’. 

Planned compositions of massed figures in movement and telling gesture 
like ““The Golden Calf” or the “Crossing of the Red Sea’”’ show Poussin’s 
gift for calculated spacing and classical melodrama. The essential change 
of Poussin’s manner towards classical definition of form and a more and 
more indifierent colour becomes apparent in the small Louvre painting 
of “Moses saved from the waters of the Nile’. This is a work of con- 
summate beauty, because the feeling for dignified human form and 
existence is classical without being overlaid by archeological learning. 
Though the rivergod representing the Nile and the pyramid in the back- 
ground suggest the land of Egypt, the Grecian form of Pharoah’s daughter, 
leaning upon her young attendant, the poise and sculptural character of all 
figures, the noble proportions and emotional restraint of the group make 
this a paragon of Poussin’s classical style. 

Even when he treats religious subjects like the “Seven Sacraments”, 
Poussin imposes an antique setting of architecture and costume upon the 
Christian story. He conceives the “Extreme Unction” like the death of 
a Greek hero (Blunt), calling it a subject ‘“‘worthy of Apelles”. This union 
of sacred and profane elements in Poussin’s religious paintings can be 
accounted for by his association with a group of free-thinking patrons 
who like himself were impassioned classical scholars. 

During the years from 1648-1652 Poussin approximates most closely to 
the French classical drama of Corneille and Racine. In works of Biblical 
story like “Eliezar and Rebecca”’ or the “Judgment of Solomon” he enacts 
moments of dramatic climax with heightened concentration on expression 
and gesture. The actors are arrayed on a narrow foreground stage, in one 
plane, before an architectural backdrop or a prospect of nature. In 1648, 
the annus mirabilis of his life, Poussin painted, beside the psychological 
and human drama, the first of his heroic landscapes, where the protagonists 
like “‘Diogenes throwing away his cup” determine the stoic mood of the 
natural scene. These architectural landscapes, firmly constructed in 
mathematical order and clarity, breathe solemnity and a grandeur, which 
dwarfs the human destiny and assumes a static and immutable calm. Such 
prospects of organized nature with figures, now diminished in size, are 
Poussin’s greatest achievement as a thinking artist. 

Only in his last phase Poussin allowed himself a more loosely conceived 
and altogether fantastical rendering of primitive nature, without archi- 
tectural features or strictly rational order. These are his ideal landscapes 
with mythological figures, dream-creations with great towering rocks and 
spreading trees, inhabited by fabulous beings, nymphs or giants. Such 
are the landscapes with “Hercules and Cacus” or “‘Polyphemus”, where 
mythology assumes an allegorical meaning, a universal significance. The 
miracle is that in his old age Poussin forsakes the ordered severity of his 
earlier landscapes for the wilder aspects of nature, its sheer bounty and 
fruitful exuberance. It is a new vision of landscape, organized not by 
mathematical law, but by natural recession of spreading trees and golden 
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fields and hills leading into the azure distance, as in the marvellous ‘‘Four 
Seasons”, a work of Poussin’s last years. 

Finally, we may ask, what manner of man was Poussin. Pride of 
achievement and authority are conveyed by the large, strong features, the 
lofty forehead, the searching eyes of his self-portrait in the Louvre; but also 
that high degree of sensibility, which makes the artist vulnerable and 
prone to suffering and self-pity. The forms of the face are forceful and 
robust, but the sharp folds on the forehead and at the corners of the 
mouth heighten the sternness and irritability of expression. 

These characteristics are borne out by some of Poussin’s utterances 
about himself and his contemporaries. He can see no one tolerable in 
painting, no one coming on, and predicts a ‘“‘sudden collapse of this art’’. 
At the same time his self-confidence is unimpaired. He is often ill and 
his hand trembles; yet, he writes, “if the servant be weak, the head is 
strong” and can still command the most excellent works. When he was 
sketching in the Campagna and among the ruins, someone asked how he 
had attained such perfection in painting. The answer came with shattering 
simplicity: ‘Je n’ai rien négligé.’’ So exalted was Poussin’s position in 
Rome, that the greatest Baroque artist of the age, Lorenzo Bernini, paid 
homage to his classical opponent in a most generous way. On seeing 
one of the “Seven Sacraments” by Poussin in the house of Chantelou he 
exclaimed: ‘““You have given me today a great shock by showing me the 
genius of a man who makes me realize that I know nothing.” 


Recent Literature on Poussin 
A. Blunt: French Art and Architecture, 1500-1700. London, 1953. 
D. Mahon: Poussin’s Early Development: Burlington Magazine, July, 1960. Special 
issue devoted to Nicolas Poussin and his circle. 
A. Chastel, ed.: Nicolas Poussin. Colloques Internationaux. 2 vol. Paris, 1960. 
A. Blunt: The Heroic and the Ideal Landscape in the work of Nicolas Poussin. 
Journal of the Warburg Insfitute. 1944. 


RAIN IN VENICE 
Richer than all mosaics in aisles and altars 
Of dim St. Mark’s was the dusky jewel-play 
When rainclouds low and grey 
Broke, and spilled down their missals and psalters 
On the mighty Square’s decay. 
More ancient of gleam and far more transitory, 
Those pools cencentred dearer to my desire 
The Venice of dome and spire, 
The city that lost her head in earthless glory 
And her soul in sensual mire. 
All she had known of sainthood, carnivals, revels, 
Of Ethiop velvets, oriental silks of grandees, 
Of triumphs on infidel seas, 
Yes, and the dance of her seventy thousand devils 
Burned in the dusk from these. 

GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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A BRACE OF MARTYRS 
SAMUEL SOLOMON 


HIS summer, London has been privileged to see two remarkable plays, 
one at the Mermaid Theatre, Bertolt Brecht’s Life of Galileo (English 
adaptation by Charles Laughton), and the other at the Globe Theatre, 

Robert Bolt’s A Man for all Seasons, recounting the martyrdom of Sir 
Thomas More. 

Both plays. deal with the eternal Liberal theme, namely the clash 
between the individual human spirit and absolute power. It is more 
than a little ironic that the cause of Christian unity to which More clung 
so heroically, resulting in his judicial murder at the instigation of the 
implacable Henry VIII, was to be the very cause that a century later was 
advanced at Rome for putting all but extreme pressure on Galileo to 
make of him a martyr manqué. 

Of the two dramatists, the task of Bolt was the easier one. His pro- 
tagonist More was a tragic hero of classic proportions, subject of a play 
as early as the Elizabethan age, a play to which Shakespeare himself had 
not disdained to lend a hand. The spectacle of More, “‘whose soul”, as 
his friend Erasmus tells us, ““was more pure than any snow, whose genius 
was such as England never had”, being led to the block, a victim to the 
wilful Henry’s spite, was bound to be affecting in any case. In the lines of 
Robert Bolt uttered by Paul Scofield at his best it was deeply moving. 

That Brecht’s play, despite the greater breadth of its conception and our 
intellectual attachment to its hero’s cause, proved in the end to be less 
affecting than Boit’s, was due partly to defects in composition and produc- 
tion, but chiefly to the inherent difficulties of the dramatist’s task in taking 
a more complex hero as his subject. Brecht has shown us in Mcther 
Courage, in the splendid assertion of the independent human spirit con- 
tained in the gesture of defiance of the dumb daughter, who sacrificed her 
life in a sustained frenzy sounding the tocsin in the face of a hail of 
bullets, that he could be as moving as any. Had there been no defect 
in production, it is possible that the spectacle of Galileo on the stage left 
to guzzle his goose (‘his sole remaining joy’), would have been as pro- 
foundly moving as was his lot in history when, old and blind, he died in 
duress four years after he was visited by Milton, who in his turn, in the 
same age of political and spiritual conflict was to die neglected, old and 
blind. Of course, Milton does not appear in Brecht’s Galileo. He might 
well have been drawn in had the author been English and recalled Milton’s 
reference in Paradise Lost to 

“the Moon, whose Orb 
Through Optic Glass the Tuscan Artist views 
At Ev’ning from the top of Fesole.” 

The defect in production, which was fatal to the tragic ending, arose 
doubtless from the fact that Bernard Miles, who himself played Galileo 
for the most part most effectively, was responsible also for the direction of 
the play and could not perhaps quite perceive the stiffness of the scene 
at the end, when Galileo’s favourite pupil, Andrea (played by Roy 
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Spencer), comes to bid farewell to his former mentor before leaving the 
country. None had been more desolated than Andrea when, on June 22, 
1633, the bells of Florence had tolled Galileo’s recantation. In Andrea’s 
eyes his master’s betrayal of Science had been astronomic. Accordingly 
his contempt for Galileo had been cosmic. Against the grain, he comes 
years later to take his final leave of the master he had once worshipped. 
He finds him old and broken, and when he learns that Galileo, far from 
genuinely recanting, has been occupying his time in secretly writing a 
most important scientific treatise for Andrea to smuggle out of the 
country to the free press of Protestant Europe, a revulsion of feeling 
overcomes him. He begs Galileo’s forgiveness for having (as he thought) 
misjudged him. This speech the actor delivers across the stage standing 
and addressing Galileo, who is seated, instead of in an abandon of remorse 
at his feet. It is true that the remorse turns out to be unnecessary as 
Galileo, in his reply, outlining his humiliation, shows. But such a gesture 
of abandon would have underlined both the depth of Andrea’s devotion 
and the depth of Galileo’s humiliation in having to decline it and would 
have profoundly moved the audience instead of leaving it emotionally in 
the air. How very telling was this very gesture of abandon in Noel 
Willman’s direction of Bolt’s play, when Margaret More, played by Pat 
Keen, flung herself at her seated father’s feet on finally learning from his 
lips that his dread doom was imminent! 

If Brecht cannot be held responsible for any defect in production (it 
must not be inferred that the production, as a whole, was unsatisfactory— 
far from it), defects in composition must be laid firmly at his door. These 
are due chiefly to his unbridled humour and his often incongruous, anti- 
religious not to say communistic propensities. In his delightful Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, the genuine comedy is sometimes marred by his crude, 
irrelevant digs at religion (so unlike the elegant rapier thrusts of Shaw 
or the wicked panache of Voltaire, which in the century after Galileo was 
finally to waft away the pretensions of Rome). This same crudity is 
evident in the carnival scene of Galileo, where the artisans, more like 
twentieth century Communists than seventeenth century Italians, proclaim 
Galileo as ‘“‘the Bible-killer’’. This émeute is sufficient to set the wheels of 
the Holy Office in motion against Italy’s foremost scientist, in spite of 
confirmation by the Papal Astronomer himself of the truth of Galileo’s 
optical discoveries. A pity the Church did not adhere to its earlier 
acceptance of Copernicus’ hypothesis that the Earth moved round the Sun! 
The ancient Psalmist had found no religious difficulty in permitting 
humanity’s vision to be broadened when he proclaimed “the Heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” Nor 
was it surprising that a few years after Galileo’s death it was the very 
contemplation of the moving galaxies from the Tour St. Jacques in Paris 
that furthered the worldly Pascal’s return to religion with his great 
affirmation le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie. 

In Brecht’s play the arguments of the Cardinal Inquisitor, played 
excellently by Geoffrey Rose, to convince the Pope, who formerly as 
Cardinal Barberini, himself an amateur scientist, had befriended Galileo, 
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that Galileo’s suppression was essential, were cast on altogether a lower 
level than the arguments of the Grand Inquisitor in Shaw’s St. Joan. The 
difference in weight between these arguments betokens the measure of the 
difference in stature between St. Joan and Galileo, both dealing with 
great human spirits who under pressure recanted. But whereas Joan had 
suffered torture, both physical and mental, the mere sight of the instru- 
ments of torture, as his Prosecutor had cynically prophesied, was enough 
to subdue Galileo’s spirit. (Henry at least had had the grace to forbid 
More’s physical torment.) This mention by Brecht in advance of Galileo’s 
cowardice, though it wins him his laugh, only serves to lessen the pro- 
portions of his tragic hero. This fleck might be pardoned, but Brecht, 
it seems, is indifferent to the danger of so dwarfing his hero as to leave 
in the spectators’ eyes no distance for his fall. For from the very beginning 
of the play he humourously portrays Galileo plagiarising the invention 
of the telescope, first brought to him from Holland by Ludovico, a young 
nobleman who may have married his daughter, had not the Cardinal 
Inquisitor, himself attracted to the girl, put a spoke in the wheel. The 
scene in which Ludovico jilts the girl in a tirade about the potential 
revolutionary effects of Galileo’s discoveries on the Italian peasantry is 
more tendentious than convincing. This propagandist alloy repeatedly 
breaks in to corrupt the gold of Brecht’s art. 

In A Man for all Seasons, on the other hand, the complete absence 
of propaganda is all the more effective. Henry is shown in a memorable 
scene, brilliantly acted by Richard Leech, as an engaging young man (an 
historical solecism, as he was approaching 40 at the time), blithe, debonair 
and artistic, with just a hint of the tiger, when he suddenly leaves More’s 
house, breaking his dinner engagement, ostensibly not to keep Anne 
waiting for her dance but actually to mark his displeasure at More’s clear 
hint that he must remain inflexible in the matter of the divorce. From this 
moment the battle between the two men is joined and moves inevitably 
to its tragic end, providing in Paul Scofield’s impeccable portrayal of the 
title réle the most moving performance of the season. 


MOUNTAINS ARE QUIET 

By bridie road and byways olden, forlorn with 
long-forgotten feet, 

Where travellers’ tracks are crusted golden through 
many an autumn’s tidal beat, 

A man may reach above the roof of worlds if he 
climbs far enough. 

Where birch and fir grow rare and singly, and miles 
of moor know none of these, 

And dim beyond them mountains kingly hold court with 
age-old mysteries, 

Life is aloof as mountains are, unmoving, changeless 
as a star. 

And ever the ebb and flow of seasons, and years that 
wander there to die 

No Man’s but Nature’s plots and treasons, bred 
of the sun and storm, are nigh. 

Wild flower, wild bird, for these alone the quiet 
that men have never known. THOMAS MOULT 
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FORUM ARTICLE— 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE FREE WORLD 
PROFESSOR GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 
I 


N an address to the American Embassy staff in New Delhi, in December, 
1959, President Eisenhower said: ‘Governments have a way of 
obstructing the feelings of people. They sometimes create problems 

and then say they are trying to ease them.” In another speech, no less 
boldly, the President stated that what the peoples of the world wanted 
was peace. Why not give it to them? 

For centuries the political theorists of the nations have at least agreed 
that the prime function of civil government is “to give peace in 
our time”. Protagonists of the Welfare State have urged that it has other 
duties too. But its prime duty and function—as Aristotle puts it, “for the 
sake of life’? and survival—has become, within this generation, something 
of which the priority is written in letters of fire for all to see. Europe, 
twice in the century, has been torn asunder by what was, in effect, the 
civil war of its civilization. But now, isolation at an end, the position is 
global. The old hymnographers foretold how the Last Judgment would 
come, dies irae, the day of wrath ‘when heaven and earth will roll up in 
fervent heat”. Today such an apocalypse clearly corresponds with what 
we scientifically know about the results of the resolute use of a dozen or 
so hydrogen bombs, “brighter than a thousand suns”’. 

There are some who here will be tempted, like gaunt figures during 
the Great Plague of London, to cry doom and to ingerminate the 
mood of alarm and hysteria. In the significant words of Stalin to “F.D.R.” 
at Yalta: ‘“‘We neither of us want war but your people are more afraid 
of it than us: that is where we have the edge on you’’—a remark applying 
with yet more force to the Chinese. It may, however, be that, when all 
agree upon the end of peace, to which even the men in the Kremlin and 
in the Forbidden City cannot be indifferent, the real problem is one of the 
means; and that what we really need is, not exhortations, but the cool 
brain of a Richelieu. This statement would seem to be true, subject to 
the incredible indifference and apathy of large, if possibly not influential, 
sections of the electorate, which have to be whacked, by strong speech, 
into taking an interest. 

There is indeed a tendency, in the urgent crisis, to stampede to the 
physical scientists, such as Teller, Oppenheimer, or Vannevar Bush, for 
advice. The truth is that, for all this worship of physical science because 
it gives technical power, this matter is not their job. A Robert Oppen- 
heimer would be the first to say that this is indeed the grave concern of 
every civilized man. But, as Lord Attlee has remarked, from his experience 
the run of physical scientists have less political judgment than the common 
voter. They can but inform and warn on technical consequences. They 
always have the moral alibi that they are only acting under instructions. 
Further, today the technical power, although of frightening importance, is 
yet so far balanced that the break-through to a solution will scarcely occur 
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here. Defence will build up against aggression and attack against defence 
in an endless race. The solution is political. 


, 


“Does this mean,” cries the concerned citizen, ‘‘that the responsibility 
is mine? Do I know the decisive secrets concealed in the Chanceries of 
of the world? Helpless as I am, what can I be expected to do?” In the 
last analysis we shall see that the answer is “Much”. This is for a quite 
specific reason. When the responsibility is thrust upon the politicians, 
the moment surely comes when they reply, with their own kind of buck- 
passing, that this or the other may be the far-sighted course but “we lack 
a popular mandate”. The mandate must be ready in opinion; and it is 
the responsibility of the press and like media to keep the public opinion 
adequately informed. It was George Kennan, in his American Diplomacy, 
who compared some democracies to dinosaurs with brains the size of a 
pin-head, which preferred to sleep, woke up too late to threats and, then, 
threshed out on all sides, wrecking their world. If hysteria is one danger, 
a moronic apathy is another. 


If some turn for their answers to the natural scientists, others turn to 
the military, as the relevant professional men. It was Papa Clemenceau 
who said: ‘“‘War is far too important a matter for generals.” As we have 
recently been reminded from the White House, they and the admirals and 
airmen tend to be obsessed with interdepartmental squabbles and pro- 
motions and puffings. In British history the Gallipoli campaign was ruined 
by such. But there is a more fundamental reason for Georges Clemenceau’s 
dictum. It is provided by no less a military authority than von Clausewitz 
himself in his book, On War. The generals have a one-track-minded 
preoccupation with military victory, which is their business. They resent 
civilian interference. However, the real object is to bring the will o* the 
enemy under control, to assure one’s own security and a consonant peace. 
“Strategy has in the first instance only the victory . . . as a means to its 
object; and, ultimately, those things which lead directly to peace ... 
War is to be regarded not as an independent thing but as a political 
instrument: the political objects belong to the Government alone.’’ What 
comes first is the diplomatic objective with its rules, subject to a popular 
mandate for stable peace conjoined with security of guarantees, personal 
freedom and social justice. 

This is not for a moment to imply that, in the wider field, we should 
disregard military experience and advice. For example there are many 
people who feel that the present international political system, which 
Lowes Dickinson called ‘tthe International Anarchy’’, can safely muddle 
along even under contemporary conditions of warfare. It is most 
important, therefore, that the public should be warned by no less a person 
than General Omar Bradley that, if such immeasurably dangerous weapons 
as those of the present continue to be developed, sooner or later there will 
surely be an accident. This could be due to mis-identification, the “human 
factor” deflecting some distraught individual, or political miscalculation. 
In a speech, on November 5, 1957, at St. Alban’s School, Washington, 
General Bradley said: 
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“We are now speeding inexorably towards a day when even the 
ingenuity of our scientists may be unable to save us from the conse- 
quences of a single rash act or a lone reckless hand upon the switch 
of an uninterceptable missile . . . Inevitably this whole electronic house 
of cards will reach a point where it can be constructed no longer. . . 
If we will only come to the realization that [the problem of peace] must 
be worked out—whatever it may mean even to such sacred traditions 
as absolute national sovereignty—I believe that we can somehow, some- 
where, and perhaps through some as yet undiscovered world thinker 
and leader find a workable solution.” 

All that can be hoped for from our mutual massive deterrents is a temporary 
holding action and a breathing-time which bold statesmanship must use. 
It is everybody’s guess whether there will be an atomic explosion before 
Bulgaria gets the atomic bomb or only five years afterwards. We cannot 
go on as we have. 


II 


Since the days of the collapse of the Holy Roman Empire and of Papal 
arbitration, there have been attempts, not only to examine the theory of 
“just war’’, but to reconstruct, despite the tide of local sovereignty and of 
nationalism, some kind of international order. Apart from numerous 
paper schemes from Sully to Kant, one diplomatic doctrine of a highly 
realistic order was developed. This was the Balance of Power. One of 
its earliest artificers was Cardinal Wolsey. Its assumption was that both 
national freedom and peace would be preserved if the rise of any Great 
Power (it was sometimes added, “displaying aggressive intentions’’) was 
balanced by a coalition of others. So the Hapsburgs were balanced by 
France and her friends—sometimes England, later Poland and Sweden 
or, again, Russia. Even if war occurred, peace would only be made were 
the loot equitably divided. Since this diplomatic doctrine found expression 
as late as the famous Eyre Crowe Memorandum, stating British policy 
in Europe before the First World War, it still requires attention, even if 
Professor E. H. Carr, in his Conditions of Peace, calls the Balance of 
Power in Europe obsolete. In the world it may not be. 

The present writer was invited to join a group in 1939, including Mr. 
Duncan Sandys and Katherine, Duchess of Atholl, of which the object 
was to stiffen policy and, in effect, to increase the power of Sir Winston 
Churchill, at a time immediately before he was invited into the War 
Cabinet in that September. He cannot, therefore, be charged with dis- 
agreement with Churchillian policy at that stage. It can, however, be 
argued—and is argued by Professor T. D. Williams, of Dublin—that Sir 
Winston, by agreeing with the “unconditional surrender”’ policy, “reveals 
himself as lacking in the wisdom and statecraft of the eighteenth century 
diplomacy”. The policy itself, irrelevantly borrowed from Grant, was of 
course that of Franklin Roosevelt and of Harry Hopkins, a tuberculosis 
expert. The consequence, as Sir Winston has himself stated, was to replace 
the threat of one great tyranny by another more powerful still. 

The defence of Sir Winston is that the conditions of victory impose 
strange compromises; that he, at least by 1944, was well aware of the 
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new danger and was pressing on Washington a strategy to meet it; and, 
finally, that he had the optimism to hold that, with one tyranny cour- 
ageously surmounted, still enough power would still be in reserve in the 
West for another to be met. The question remains: Is it? Assuming that 
the Balance of Power is the favoured method of professional diplomats 
for keeping the peace, can this balance still be kept—especially while 
Peking-China remains even more fanatical than the men of the Kremlin? 


There is another route, which is that of the Unbalance of Power and of 
international organization. After the establishment of the Hague Court, 
for which Andrew Carnegie provided a Palace of Peace, there followed 
Woodrow Wilson’s noble experiment of the League of Nations (inter- 
estingly called by the French Société des Nations, like the old Concert of 
Europe). Walter Lippmann, Noel Brailsford and Lord Robert Cecil were 
among the architects. Taft’s pioneer committee visualised an organization 
“to enforce peace’. The League incurred the deadly hostility of the 
Soviets, in part due to Soviet “loss of face’? when Russia was expelled 
for her attack on Finland. Instead we got the United Nations, consti- 
tutionally founded on the wildly optimistic belief, flouting all history, that 
some kind of pre-established harmony or unanimity of the Great Powers 
could be counted upon. The Russian vetoes followed, fast and frequent. 


As the present writer said in a dispatch from the San Francisco Con- 
ference, there was “ta Dumbarton Hoax’’—and a pitiless one for those of 
the public who thought that the United Nations might offer a guarantee 
of peace. Journalists soon detected the way the wind was blowing when 
they were told not to pay so much attention to the constitution of the 
Security Council, but rather to the wonderful welfare work that could be 
done by the Social and Economic Council. Already “Old Stonebcitom”, 
Mr. Molotov (which mean “the Hammer’’; an alias for Scriabin), had 
shown that the brief honeymoon of Soviet-Western unanimity was over. 
But, as has repeatedly been pointed out, if Stalin had not been determined 
to emasculate the new United Nations organization by use of the veto, the 
U.S. Senate would. 

In the light of all this it is interesting that Sir Anthony Eden, no novice 
in these matters, writes in Full Circle: “The United Nations was founded 
as a mieans to an end, to keep the peace.” In effect Sir Anthony rejects 
here Mr. Hammarskjold’s view that it is not an association ‘‘of the like 
minded” but a forum of debate. The fact remains that League and UNO 
have been occasionally competent to impose their judgment upon small 
countries. They have been powerless to impose guarantees where majot 
States, their interests or supposed interests, policies, propagandas and cold 
wars, were concerned. It should not, therefore, at all be concluded that 
the United Nations is disunited, useless and should be scrapped; or that 
it does not provide a possible platform for more effective structures 
Apart from the veto, it yet suffers from the conventional lawyers’ fiction 
that every sovereign state, from the United States to Costa Rica, shall 
count as equal—the veto-holding oligarchy of five apart. This convention 
fails to correspond to the political realities. 
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The risk with the United Nations is not that it is useless but that it is 
deceptive, and we hence need both to appreciate its sphere and also its 
limits. Sir Anthony Eden aspires to the creation of a U.N. international 
police force and even contends that it was born at Suez, like Moses by 
the Nile. For the present, however, we can safely say that the guaranteeing 
of peace, except by good chance as in Korea, is not among the United 
Nations’ constitutional powers. 

What then? In the twenties and thirties, before the Second World crash, 
a weary round was circled, first, of discussion of Disarmament; then, 
when this broke down amid the sterile arguments of experts, “giving 
reasons why nothing could be done”, and amid distrust, discussion of 
Arbitration and Peaceful Change; then, when nations protested that 
Peaceful Change should not be at their expense and, as Rumania said, 
would be casus belli, there came discussion of Collective Security. Like 
ghosts of the damned in Huit Clos, the statesmen and diplomats, shut in 
their conference chambers, made their circles, openly arriving at public 
disagreements. There was no way out. Peaceful Change, as some urged, 
was hopeful. But was it to be on the basis, short of force, yet of emergent 
power (Pacta sunt servanda)? Was the status quo, dear to lawyers, to be 
disregarded? Where would that end? 

The morals to be drawn from this sad scene are perhaps two. The first 
is that set out, from his researches, by Sir Llewellyn Woodward, the 
Princeton historian. No man can calculate the precise consequences in 
history of action and, therefore, we do well to adhere to a few fundamental 
principles. The second would seem to be the need for great statesmanship, 
courageous, even ruthless, so that much of the world may be united as 
once was France against faction, ‘‘under the red robe’’. The alternative, the 
chanciness of anarchy, is too hideous to contemplate. 

What other routes have we? There is indeed NATO, which is primarily 
a military organization of limited area. Under its constitution it cannot 
include old British Commonwealth States such as Australia or New 
Zealand, nor may it embrace Latin America—although oddly it can 
discover Turkey and Greece to be in the North Atlantic area. It offers a 
shield of uncertain texture and a sword in S.A.C. in Kansas; but it lacks 
both political body and wilful soul. For the Soviets and Red China it 
is a stumbling block for their form of competitive co-existence. Is this an 
organization that can be taken and improved upon? It may well be so. 

On the other hand, there are those who despair of what can be achieved 
by such as take the sword. Opinion is what matters. There is the way of 
pacifism. Let the Tolstoians of Russia arise. Hitler once asked for general 
disarmament and so does Khrushchev. The pacifist method has been 
brilliantly successful in India and may be in Africa and the Southern 
States. But those who reject it, taken by itself, fear that it may be the 
method to open the road to power of a new tyranny, not easily overthrown, 
contemptuous of personal freedom and with novel views of social justice. 
Gandhi himself, in correspondence with this writer, was prepared to sup- 
port an international police, granted the establishment of an authentically 
impartial international tribunal. He merely insisted that such a tribunal 
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itself must be inspired with the spirit of non-violence and truth, ahimsa 
and satyagraha. 


Ill 


What means, then, are promising? At the present stage of international 
negotiations leading to a Summit (which like many a summit may be, 
rather a ridge) certain considerations are patent. Disarmament, total or 
partial, whether of what are called conventional weapons or of uncon- 
ventional, supposes some system of effective inspection in order that there 
may be guarantees, in so vital a matter, that words and deeds correspond. 
This could perchance be an almost routine matter did mutual confidence 
exist. But conference after conference has foundered because this is just 
what is lacking. Nor, despite the ill-mannered language of flamboyant 
Bolsheviks, is the argument all on one side. As Mr. Khrushchev says: 
“If you want to be friends with a man, it would be odd if the first thing 
he should ask is the latch-key to your house.’”’” And, moreover, have we 
in fact such wealth of experience of inspection among friends, such know- 
how in international controls, that we are entitled to commend it to others? 
The conclusion would seem to be that we need practical experience in 
over-seeings and controls; and that, if we demand confidence from others, 
then we should show our good faith in that confidence—beginning where 
it is easiest, at home. We need to develop at home the system of regional 
controls and inspections. 

This is less of a platitude than it seems. Actually its implementation is 
difficult enough. The most successful international experiment since 1945 
has perhaps been the increased integration of Western Europe, moving 
through the unsatisfactory High Authority for Steel and Coal (which has 
ambassadors accredited to it and has aspects of functional soverzignty), 
on to the Common Market. Let us look closely at what has here been 
successful. 

The United States, which had opposed the United Europe proposals 
of Briand and Benes, as a potential debtors’ bloc, gave it now enthusiastic 
commendation, partly for sound idealistic reasons and partly as a defence 
economy. Sir Winston Churchill, who once had protested that he wished 
to be made no part of “‘a blob”, after his Fulton speech advocating closer 
Anglo-American integration, delivered his Ziirich speech with its advocacy 
of a United Europe. However, the major creators of this new Europe 


were three determined and outstanding statesmen with trust in each other— | 


two of them leaders of recently defeated nations but fortunately occupying 
key positions of power—Robert Schuman, Konrad Adenauer and Alcide 


de Gasperi, ably aided by that remarkable international civil servant, Jean | 


Monnet. Even if nothing more, in the end, were achieved than the 
Common Market of the Six, this would itself be a sufficiently astounding 
triumph of “the European idea” over a centuries’ old and still raw ani- 
mosity between French and Germans. In the view, however, of Schumai 
the economic and functional arrangement must necessarily pass over into 
a political one, involving the pooling of sovereignty for specific purposes.) 

Britain, however, while officially welcoming the Rome Charter which 
confirmed these arrangements, has felt herself unable to contemplate full 
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membership of the Common Market or a United Western Europe, for 
reasons primarily political. She is senior member of a Commonwealth that 
extends from Auckland to Vancouver, and even includes Delhi. Further, 
there are potent economic reasons, in the stable system of British trade. 
These Commonwealth members are her best customers; and then, 
secondly, the United States, with a remarkable recent annual increase from 
£257 million in 1957 to £380 million in 1959. The European “Six” only 
come after these. Indeed, on her “invisible trade’ with Europe, Britain 
loses. Nor can the newly developing Commonwealth market of English- 
speaking Africa be ignored. British attention to the “‘Seven’’ and to the 
commercially least important Stockholm Powers may well be tactical and 
diversionary, as maintained by Professor C. E. Carrington. There is rather 
a tendency to look to OEEC for a solution to the economic problem, as 
against Dr. Hallstein’s views of the Common Market. 

There is yet a snag. OEEC omits the United States, whose finances 
keep the whole system stable and who is Britain’s best customer, and it 
omits Canada. And Mr. Fleming, Canadian Minister of Trade, has 
expressed on this his grave concern. The answer is clear. It has been 
economically documented by Dr. H. D. Black, of Sydney. We need, 
beyond the Common Market of the Six, and to overcome some of the 
problems which this healthy economico-political system itself creates, a 
wider integration of the Atlantic Community, including the United States 
(already the strategic centre), the whole Commonwealth and certainly the 
Anzac area, as well as OEEC with the Common Market. This, yet, will 
require for its development not only economic calculations but also 
political leadership and a new sentiment with new ideas. 


IV 


There was great wisdom in the remark of a distinguished pioneer of 
the League of Nations, Gilbert Murray, that “‘there can be no pooling 
of sovereignty where there is no sharing of values.’’ When this is ignored 
by “universalism” of approach, frequently sponsored (as Lippmann has 
said) by Democrats, what results is what Aristotle of old called a “watery” 
community or mere “forum of discussion”. Murray’s theme offers the 
argument for the great statesmanship which will move firmly and massively 
outwards from a nucleus through regions to a world-scheme, building 
authentic communities as it goes. 

The objection, however, is immediate: Will this not divide the world 
into blocs and cause war, not peace? The reply is that the world is already 
de facto divided into blocs; and that the Soviets would be the first to assert 
that the pro-Bolshevik Powers constitute a community and a growing one. 
The merit of the proposal to give political substance, beyond a mere local 
military skeleton, to the Atlantic Community, is that it is not just “‘anti- 
Soviet”. It spreads out from a nucleus of freedom, confidence and 
co-operative power. It is dynamic, positive and would have been desirable 
if the Soviet Union had never been heard of. It needs now the blood of 
emotion. Just so the Union of Europe had that emotion, a minority move- 
ment inspired by the pre-existent “European idea’”’ of Charlemagne, which 
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became anew a majority idea and was alone competent to fire with its 
vision the spirit of post-war European youth. 

Is this Atlantic Community not yet “exclusive”? The word, indeed, is 
only a symbol. NATO, which includes Turkey, is not geographically exact. 
“The West” is sometimes talked of as if it included all non-Communist 
countries, from Pakistan to the Philippines. We must not be pedants. 
Nevertheless, this writer would himself prefer, as alternative, the term 
“the Commonwealth of the Free World’, providing that this meant not 
a dream but an effective community of organized power. The door must 
always be left open to those like-minded, who accept the common values. 

Let us indeed be careful and wise in our negatives. Many of our 
quarrels with the Communists may be grave, but they are not military 
fighting matters. If we are to make war on atheism, then we should have 
to dismiss no few of our eminent university professors. If we are to attack 
the very idea of Communism in favour of Nineteenth Century capitalism 
and the dogma of private property, then, not only will we condemn the 
mendicant friar orders, the utopian settlements of North America, the 
Kibbutzim of Israel, but we shall divide our own world. Some, with 
Viscount Samuel, maintain that theoretical Communism is so utopian and 
impractical that it is too good for ordinary men; others that it issues in an 
inhumane system so efficient that it is competitively frightening. What 
rather we still confront is a Soviet system fanatical, tyrannical, over- 
boastful, assertive, and still masked by habits in international conduct as 
intolerably bad-mannered as Hitler’s. Let the Kremlin change these things. 

Granted that the broad-based Atlantic Community is a desirable thing 
in itself, politically and as an economic asset for prosperity, how yet does 
it make any urgent contribution to peace? As an organic union it will 
involve interchange of plans and personnel at all departmental levels of 
government, military, trade and diplomatic. It will remove legal obstacles 
thereto. It will restore that easy co-operation which, under Eisenhower, 
was achieved during the war, and will terminate the deplorable mutual 
suspicions and spying which succeeded it. It can multiply effective inter- 
national institutions and, not less, their habits of co-operation. It can 
push economic and financial integration beyond the point of no return. 
Concerting a system of international control and inspection of our friends’ 
armaments, with an accepted international corps, would provide the 
practical experience which we lack of how things work. The crux of 
Western-Soviet controversy today is specifically about inspection. But even 
among friends—and it is a reflection on our integrity—we have too little 
actual experience of international inspection. 

What, then, about absolute national sovereignty? Here, of course, is the 
ultimate issue. Here is the pus-head of war. Here is the matter on which 
that public which gives or withholds a mandate is woefully uninstructed. 
Robert Schuman saw the logic. One cannot have an international army 
or police force, or a joint economic structure, or even an international 
tribunal, without some transfer of sovereignty, as old-type lawyers under- 
stood it. We cannot go on with a political system, hammered together 
at the Peace of Westphalia and 300 years out of date. No business man 
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or engineer would do this kind of thing. Explosion is inevitable. 

In the new constitutions of Germany and Italy and of the French Fourth 
and Fifth Republics provision for a pooling of sovereignty (to obviate all 
charges of treason were it advocated) was specifically included. The Arabs 
unite Egypt and Syria. The Africans proclaim their intention to unite. 
The war-time idealism of Americans gave a lead, expressed in the Ball- 
Fulbright resolution, even if the rejected Bricker amendment indicated 
the line of obstruction. The generals Bradley and Montgomery have given 
us full military warning that something must give; and that there must be 
sound functional pooling of sovereignty if peace is to be enforced. Once 
the movement starts it will snow-ball. 

To those who argue that U.S. Senators and their electors “would never 
stand for it’, the reply is, first, let them beware lest, in a decade, the 
Senators and people, in the style of Mr. Neville Shute’s novels, be not 
atomized into thin air—and, secondly, that they have already stood for 
it, since NATO is such a pooling. Peace may under Providence come 
as much from men’s vices as from their virtues—from present fear of 
violent death and from the rational calculation of any national High 
Command that war, even with victory, will utterly undermine the strength 
of its own nation. Only the united command of a dominant section of 
the world, upholding international law in the presence even of the un- 
committed but adequately flexible in its diplomacy, has a chance. 

However, as final comment, let us add that the Commonwealth of the 
Free World will not be achieved by frontal attacks upon the old-fashioned 
metaphysics of lawyers about sovereignty; but by the slow and steady 
erosion of all actual obstacles to the new international organizations, which 
deserve sovereignty because they perform a function for humanity by 
in fact keeping peace. Speaking in the British House of Lords on March 9, 
1960, Viscount Hailsham said: “‘When I regard the hideous weapons on 
both sides, which even in my partially informed state I know to have been 
invented, I regard either a world authority”—the fruit of what Premier 
Macmillan has called a Declaration of Interdependence—“‘or total dis- 
armament in the long run as the only rational objectives.” Lord Attlee 
has spoken in the same sense. We may well agree: and the second 
objective demands the first. We need a Commonwealth of the Free World. 
If we do not get it, the fault lies, not in our stars, but in ourselves. 





A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


V jostled for attention this month with a return of two of the most striking 

a i programmes within the gift of the BBC. Tonight, the nightly flirtation with 
hard fact and soft sentiment, returned; it remains an impressive experiment 

in the realm of continuing programmes. Five times a week we are exposed to the 
avuncular charm of Cliff Michelmore and his team of runners. There is a glorious 
air of brigandage about them; their occasional lapses into bad manners are to be 
overlooked if not forgiven. An episode showing one of the team’s ferrets “‘inter- 
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viewing’ a lady who runs a Charm School for suburban mums who wish to improve 
themselves is a good example of the mocking technique. The charm-purveyor, 
despite the addiction to the term derriére, was a poised and sensible woman who 
truly believed that she could impart a degree of poise to her classes. Indeed she 
could. The interviewer had not gone to learn about the transition of sow’s ears— 
oh, no! The attitude was unworthy of the considerable talents of the Tonight team. 
Big men, men of affairs, men capable of looking after themselves, even those who 
aren’t but who deserve censure, these are the people for whom ridicule should be 
saved, not pleasant middle-aged ladies in pearls and good intentions. 

I have had my moan. The fact remains that Tonight contrives to be wise and 
witty, trivial and of moment night after night; it is rarely tired and never stale. 
It is as close to a permanent definition of what good TV should be as it is possible 
to get. Of Panorama it is hard to find anything but extravagant praise; the miracle 
of this presentation must remain its completely topical approach. In Richard 
Dimbleby there is a splendid pivot around whom all and sundry can rotate, without 
disturbing his noble girth one iota. In the team of interviewers that now supports 
his work the BBC have Capital Assets in the fullest sense. Robin Day and Ludovic 
Kennedy are complementary; both bring a special attribute. Knowing that both 
were first with ITV one is tempted to pose the question whether the BBC would 
have engaged such a formidable pair in the first instance, had they not already 
made their mark and established their following on the other channel? Perhaps 
today the Corporation would. Five years ago it wouldn’t. Five years ago, people 
of the Day-Kennedy calibre would not have wanted to work on the type of pro- 
grame then being transmitted by the BBC. For this significant advance, at least, 
we can thank the advent of ITV. In a realm of small mercies, each must be garnered 
with due appreciation. 

As to the new Panorama, the Kennedy interview with Correlli Barnett and shots 
from the Field-Marshal made memorable viewing. The classic pay-off came from 
Mr. Kennedy (at his most urbane) when, after the dust had partially subsided, 
he murmured, ‘*Well, someone must be wrong’’. But history is how those who made 
it see it—and how those who didn’t make it write about it. Truth is somewhere 
between. TV is a good meeting-place. 

The TV lectures, British Prime Ministers, with Alan Taylor doing his stuff, have 
been very good; starkly presented, and plainly missing an audible audience, this 
old don flows on with gusto, vivacity and success. As to the omnipotent TAM 
rating, I hope it is higher for this programme than I fear it is. 

I have few preferences in the world of light entertainment: Malcolm Mitchell 
and his trio offer agreeable diversion in their Sunday afternoon offerings; a pleasant 
and wholesome personality, a shining desire to please and considerable technical 
dexterity make him a formidable performer. May his talents be rewarded with a 
second series! The Eric Sykes series is very much little by little; almost surrealistic 
and Mrs. Dale, by turn, it veers alarming y from week to week. Always a stalwart, 
and incredibly talented, there is, however, Hattie Jacques. One day some bri:liant 
TV director is goirg to seize this considerable talent and give her her own series. 
That will be something for the connoisseur. The rest is violence. 

In the cinema this month there has been small comfort. The French Mistress has 
proved that talented actors and distinguished directors can invest a comedy with 
everything but good taste. The basic plot of this unhappy piece hinges on implicit 
incest. This steadfastly (and understandably) refuses to turn into acceptable 
comedy. I am at a loss to understand the attitude of the promoters of this piece. 
Transcendirg the risqué, this is something utteriy unpalatable. I may be a prude 
(although not generally so described) but I felt real irritation that those masters of 
film craft and affairs, the Boultings, should lend their many abi.ities to this under- 
taking. For Anna of Brooklyn | can muster only a long moan; paucity of plot, 
dearth of talent, Vittorio de Sica goes down, colours at half mast, and the rest of the 
film flounders in mediocrity. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


British Policy with Regard to the Unification Efforts on the European Continent. 
H. J. Heiser. A. W. Sythoff, Leyden. 


The problems currently presented for Britain by the European Common Market 
show that, after all the efforts of the 1950's, the relationship between the United 
Kingdom and even Western Europe has not yet found a satisfactory form. It is 
thus timely that a German official who has been intimately concerned in the negotia- 
tions for European integration has rounded up the history of Britain’s relations 
with Western Europe in the post-war years. On the whole it is a sad story, of 
promise largely unfulfilled. Never did Britain’s prestige in Western Europe 
stand higher in this century than in 1945. Yet, by 1960, Britain had lost most of 
this influence to the United States and had found herself knocking, largely in vain, 
at the door of West European economic integration. In 1945, France could not 
have afforded this affront to Britain. 

What emerges clearly from the study is that, although much of the impetus 
for West European co-operation came from Britain, the French were determined to 
exclude Britain from their intimacy with their immediate continental neighbours. 
It was Churchill who more than any man pressed the French to settle with the 
Germans. The French followed his advice, but with a vengeance. They made 
sure that Britain had no place in their schemes. And in this Dr. Adenauer has 
rather applauded them, however members of his government, like Dr. Erhard, 
may feel about that development. The classic example of French tactics in all 
this is the haste with which they presented the Schuman Plan, hardly giving Britain 
enough time to think out her position properly. 

This still leaves the question whether successive British governments—Labour 
and Conservative—handled the problem with acumen. The author believes that 
Britain could have been more forthcoming in accepting integration and he does not 
find very much to choose between these two political parties in this respect. He 
does not attach much importance to the arguments put forward by Britain against 
her participation. On the other hand, he does recognise that in certain situations 
Britain has to consult her extra-European world interests, such as over Suez. In 
a highly controversial section, he condemns the war against Egypt and regards 
it as a breach of British and French undertakings towards their aiiies. He also 
repeats the charge that the possible extension of European co-operation to Hungary 
and Poland was prejudiced by the Suez affair, although he qualifies this thesis 
by an admission that the Soviets might have intervened in Hungary in any case. 
Without wishing to go into the rights and wrongs of the Suez intervention, this 
example does, perhaps, show the insufficient allowance made by European integra- 
tionists for the extra-European interests of member States. 

The little book is well-produced and the English style is good. A few minor 
technical shortcomings would probably have been remedied, but for the author’s 
fatal accident just before publication. FRANK Eyck 


PAPAL REMINISCENCES 


The Memoirs of a Renaissance Pope: The Commentaries of Pius II. | Translated 
by F. A Gragg, and edited by L. C. Gabel. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


This fascinating Autobiography of Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Pope Pius II, 
like the slightly earlier Travels of Marco Polo, provides the vivid picture of an age, 
that of the Early Renaissance; and, like the Travels, it merits to be among the 
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required reading of cultivated men. For those who think of the Papacy of this 
period only in terms of Alexander VI, it is to be recommended that they acquaint 
themselves with so frank a description of the policy, and of the difficulties with 
contemporary princes, of a Pope whose pontificate falls between those of the two 
Borgias. It is unique in being perhaps the only autobiography (unless we are to 
count letters as such) of a reigning Pontiff. 

Later, outraged reformers were to denounce the sale of indulgences. Here we 
have a detailed description, such as might appeal to any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, of the problem of raising funds, not least from the Germans, for the defence 
of a united Christendom against the Turk, at a time when most princes were paro- 
chial-minded. It was a time, in the days of Cosimo—‘more cu!tured than most 
business men’’—when the Florentines were proclaiming the principle of co-existence. 
Indeed, despite the fall of Constantinople, the Florentines thought the Venetians, 
the traditional foe, a greater menance than the Turk. Here too we have a con- 
temporary estimate of the Maid of Orleans, and a description of the immoral Scots. 
Not indeed until the future Pope reached Newcastle, traveliing South, did he 
find a city such as a self-respecting Italian could recognize as civilized and not 
such as one might find today in darkest Africa. 

The good Pope paints without guile a picture of himse!f, a man frankly vain 
about his own oratory, which could run to three hour speeches. As on an illumi- 
nated page, we see the figures of the Cardinals, complete with paunches. No 
wonder that the manuscript remained unpublished until the days of the Counter- 
Reformation and then was published in a bowdlerized form and attributed to some 
secretary. Perhaps it is not edifying reading for nuns, but the Church has relaxed 
its restrictions. Only now, however, is it available in English. Nothing we may 
be sure would have pleased Pius more than that his book should be discussed and 
reviewed five hundred years later. He is indeed too modest about his own gifts 
as a writer. His style is vivid and gains by informality, even if the Commentaries 
of Caesar are not far from his mind. What emerges is the portrait, at one of the 
great periods of human history, of a man, a humanist, an ecclesiastic, and a states- 
man, who is both credible and creditable in each capacity. 

Perhaps the little vignette which remains longest in the memory (although sup- 
pressed by pompous earlier editors) is of the Pope, out as usual in his garden, 
surrounded by his Curia and discussing affairs of state, hearing the pitifu! yelps 
of his little bitch puppy, Musetta, which a few minutes before had been sniffing 
and snuffling around his master’s feet, and ordering that she should be rescued 
from the reservoir into which she had fallen. There were not many men of the 
Renaissance who troubled themselves about (or thought to record) the yelps of 
drowning puppies. More than a hundred despatches, the incident illustrates the 
character of the man. The present translation is excellent, although one could have 
wished that such unnecessary Gallicisms as “Orléans” and “Cléves’’ had been 
avoided. Pius was not an admirer of the French. Gpgorce E. GoRDON CATLIN 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


Prometheus und die Weltiibel. Friedrich Dessauer. Verlag Josef Knecht. Carolus- 
druckerei, Frankfurt am Main. 


The latest of Professor Dessauer’s many writings on science, religion and philoso- 
phy proves that at eighty his powers are undiminished. His theme is the problem 
of evil which has baffled thinkers and preachers throughout the ages and baffles 
us no less today. Its existence has never been challenged since it stares us in the 
face. Its causes are easy enough to classify: firstly, the catastrophes of nature 
such as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and tidal waves; secondly, community 
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crimes such as war; and thirdly, individual sins. Against the first we can do 
nothing. About the second we have talked a great deal, but wars have become 
ever more destructive. Against the third the efforts of the Churches have been 
and still are singularly unsuccessful, as the recrudescence of juvenile crime reminds 
us from day to day. The story of the long struggle to explain it fills several fasci- 
nating chapters in this volume, which provides brief summaries of Christian 
systems from Augustine to the medieval mystics and Jakob Bohme, of the philo- 
sophers from Leibnitz to Kant and Hegel, and of scientists from Galileo and Newton 
onwards. 

The title Prometheus reminds us that the people of the ancient world complained 
that there was something wrong with the world and symbolised the protest of the 
human spirit in Prometheus the inventor of fire, as the champion of man who 
proclaimed that we must help ourselves. This we have done triumphantly in 
certain spheres, above all in the art of healing; but slight is the prospect of victory 
all along the front. Most human beings are temperamentally optimists or pessi- 
mists. Voltaire believed in an Etre Supréme but found no evidence in history or 
in the world around him that such a being was all-good and all-powerful. Leibnitz, 
on the other hand, the prince of optimists, argued that our limited vision only 
permits us to see a small section of the divine plan, and that God is taking plenty 
of time to train and elevate mankind. But why is the process so painful and so 
slow? Are the sorrows of the world a punishment for man’s sins? That has 
been the usual argument among Christian apologists; but it is singularly uncon- 
vincing, since it involves the multitudes of innocent people. Another attempt 
to vindicate the ways of God to man is the promise that the sufferings in this life 
will be amply compensated in a next, but this is only a comfort to those who expect 
to pass the test of merit and to those who are convinced that there is a life of 
conscious bliss for us after death, an assumption that cannot be proved or dis- 
proved. 

Professor Dessauer has a tender heart. He has suffered grievously in mind, 
body and personal fortunes; and he sympathises with the weak victims of the strong 
in the world of nature no less than in the world of man. Why all this evil, the 
suffering, the sorrow? We ask over and over again. Most of us can only guess 
whether there is any plan in the universe and, if so, what it is and who or what is 
the Planner. On ultimate questions we know as much and as little as Plato and 
Aristotle, and seem unlikely ever to discover more. 

The author’s long and often painful experience of life leaves his optimism unim- 
paired. Why should we be afraid of death, he asks. It is the brother of sleep and 
is usually painless and peaceful. And afterwards? Of course we can only guess 
but our whole being says “‘No”’ to annihilation. Eternity calls to us. Reason 
cannot tell us and is indeed inclined to say “‘no’’, but the voice of hope says “‘yes”’. 
Can we faintly trust the larger hope as Tennyson suggests? Or is it merely a 
fiction, the child of our longing? Longing for the infinite and the divine is a 
testimony and a pledge of fulfilment. Would it have been so strong and persistent 
through the ages if its object did not exist? This conviction, he adds, has been 
throughout life the strongest argument for the existence of God. Not all of us, 
unfortunately, can build on this foundation. Long ago, in the time of Bossuet, 
Fontenelle’s Essay on Fables challenged the prevailing authority of tradition, and 
argued that the older a belief the less likely it was to be true. 

The final chapter looks back over the last two and a half thousand years to many 
plans and attempts to reconcile the existence of evil with the belief in God, and 
reaches the inescapable conclusion that the problem has not been solved. But 
the search, we are told, has not been wholly in vain, at least, for we understand 
its nature more fully. ‘*Man is a wanderer, always on the move, who feels he is 
advancing, but will never arrive. Homeless on earth, his heart remains restless” 
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The nobler he is the less is he satisfied. Consciously or unconsciously he yearns 
for a Kingdom that is not of this world. ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself’’, wrote 
St. Augustine in his Confessions, “‘and our heart knows no quiet till it rests in Thee.” 
Those familiar and consoling words, the reader will probably feel, express the 
deepest faith and provide the ultimate comfort for a noble spirit who is also “a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief”, who has looked evil full in the face and 
is unafraid. Life is an unending campaign, and the struggle musi begin within 
ourselves. 

G. P. Goocu 


A NEW EARTH 


A New Earth. An experiment in colonialism. Elspeth Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 
30s. 


Future historians may well see Elspeth Huxley as the 20th century Arthur Young, 
her horse a plane. As a Kenya “‘classic”’ she will be read not only for agricultural 
information but in sheer literary delight at her evocation of African life, human and 
animal, which is soon likely to be as remote as 18th century England. Like Young’s 
contemporaries, present-day readers are chiefly concerned with the effects of 
agricultural revolution. From this angle the book might have been labelled 
Technicians’ Tragedy, for their patient planning appears perilously near wreck 
in the imbecile struggle between progress and politics. 

The extraordinary achievements of the African Land Development Board and 
its executive agricolas, whether in settlement and reclamation of the Suk desertland, 
or in the miracle of Machakos (only too recently on famine relief, but now re- 
stocked with cattle and exporting maize from its 5,614 square miles) might have 
led to a speedy total re-organisation of Kenya’s economy, and those two great 
modern colonial powers, Russia and China, would undoubtedly have made specta- 
cular changes. But given acceptance of individuals’ rights to choose their own 
way of life, progress must be slower. Kenya inevitably faces the normal protiems 
of transition from tribal to twentieth century life, of which the most important 
is the change from communal to individual land tenure, for this tears the whole 
social fabric bound up in it. She has also an inter-racial question, not only of 
Black v. White: the Highland 11,579 square miles are open now, but Kikuyu cannot 
buy land in the 15,232 square miles Masai Reservation or from Tugen or Kisii. 
Thirdly, both agricultural and industrial revolution must keep pace with a growing 
population with little idea of birth control. 

The main obstacle to the solution of these problems, according to Mrs. Huxley, 
is not the, farmer, who can well see his advantages, but the urban nationalist. 
It is natural to rid one’s land of foreigners; it is unfortunate that the method, by 
creating hatred for Europeans, not only deprives Kenya of her economic surplus 
for development but even that development itself, since however good in itself 
it is “tainted’’ by European presence. The need for agricultural rather than 
political revolution to create an economic basis for independence is obvious. As 
the Kamba chief observed of the Yatta Furrow now gleaming wetly through his 
arid land, “yesterday poor and troubled—tomorrow a land of wealth’’. 

The enormous potential of Kenya depends on peace, internal and external, 
but peace, as Sir Anthony Eden wearily observed after forty years of diplomacy, 
does not just happen, and it is, as Elspeth Huxley concludes, ‘‘a lot to ask for in 
the world of men’. A minimum of ten years’ stability must be the technicians’ 
prayer and the hope for Kenya’s unique land reforms. 

M. MortTIMER 
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A CHIEF JUSTICE ON APARTHEID 
Our Responsibility. H.A. Fagan. University of Stellenbosch. 10s. 6d. 


“No Reserve policy will make it possible for South Africa to evade the issues 
raised by the presence of natives in European farming areas and in urban areas”. 
The object of this carefully argued book is to open the Afrikaner mind to that 
unavoidable fact. As Chairman of the Commission on Native Law in Industry 
and Urban areas (Fagan Report, 1948), as an Afrikaner and ex-Chief Justice, the 
author has unique authority to do just that. He says, in fact, quite bluntly, he 
is glad that the apartheid idea is being tried out, if only to prove its impossibility, 
an impossibility proved by both his own and the Tomlinson Report. Even Dr. 
Malan did not believe in the feasibility of total territorial separation though, for 
political reasons, he permitted the emotional exploitation of the idea. 

The unpalatable fact remains that on present population rates the Bantustans 
cannot hold more than 70% of the native population which is likely to reach 21 
millions by the end of the century; therefore there must be some adaptation of 
Afrikaner ideas. Though political and social apartheid may be maintained and 
may be the best way of allowing both sides full development, a measure of economic 
integration for the benefit of both is unavoidable. To prevent political disintegra- 
tion, full inter-racial consultation on all common national problems is suggested, 
presumably on Commonwealth lines. ‘“‘Alles sal reg kom—lIt’ll be all right’, 
says the Afrikaner proverb; but his responsibilities now being forcibly shifted to 
outside shoulders may yet shatter his world and his future. 

M. MorTIMER 


THE NATURE OF GENIUS 
The Nature of Genius. Dallas Kenmare. Peter Owen. 2ls. 


What is genius? Is it essentially a “normal” structure where every element 
is brought a!most to the point of bursting, or, rather, a spiritual organism where 
some of the elements are over-stressed, creating a kind of elephantiasis of this 
or that factor? Is it an average human structure only larger than life, or a special 
constitution, a different human species? Books and essays have been written 
about that problem by such experts as Kretschmer, Berdyaev, Keyserling, yet we 
still can’t boast of having penetrated the secret of genius. It escapes us; we have 
not yet come to a proper definition of what genius is: maybe we never will. We 
must be content with the task of analysing examples and specimens thrown up 
by the waves of history. 

Dalias Kenmare, who tries to explore that field in her book, The Nature of 
Genius, complains that she has been able to “discover very little of original import- 
ance or interest written around this inexhaustibly fascinating theme.’’ She quotes 
severa! diagnoses of genius, like Dr. Joad’s, ‘“‘Genius is the repository of a special 
potential! of Life expressly created for the specific purpose of carrying life to higher 
levels by giving man a new insight into truth.” This comes quite near the mark; 
but is genius “expressly created”? To what extent is it a creation of chance, a 
whim of nature? Berdyaev, who in his Meaning of the Creative Act probably 
delved deepest in that riddle, came to the conclusion that “genius is radically 
different from talent. In genius man’s whole spiritual nature palpitates with his 
desire for another type of being. In talent the differentiated function of the spirit 
is incarnate, adapted to the world’s requirements; talent is moderate and measured, 
genius is always revolutionary. Talent is obedience, genius is boldness and daring. 
Talent is of this world, genius of another.”” There are some incontrovertible points 
in this definition: but must talent always be “‘obedience’’? We are not satisfied 
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with this synthesis; neither can we accept the definition of Dr. Tiirck, who says its 
that “love is the secret of all genius.” Dorothy Sayers advances the axiom that we 
“the mind of the maker (genius) and the Mind of the Maker are formed on the an 
same pattern, and all their works are made in their own image.” This is a fine | at 
poetic flourish, but lacks philosophical exactitude. Pc 
Dallas Kenmare in her pursuit of the elusive nature of genius doesn’t take us very > he 
far either. The theoretical part of her book is less convincing than the second in 
part which tries to analyse different cases, especially women of genius like George O} 
Sand or Duse. She starts with the statement that genius is bound to be a double wi 
personality; she quotes the words of Frieda Strindberg who had her fill of suffering 
with her half-mad husband: “In men of genius”, she confessed, “the man and the tic 
genius are two different persons. They are a double personality and the one ye 
watches and vivisects the other while burning in the flames—a willing unwilling, | jp 
ecstatic self-immolation.” But is this double personality a rule among men of in 
genius? What about Alexander the Great, Caesar or Napoleon, those men of is 
action whose genius has lit in dramatic flashes the backcloth of history? Miss hi 
Kenmare restricts her study to artistic creativeness (with the exception of Florence 
Nightingale), but genius is a much vaster conception. It must embrace men of se’ 
action, and the great religious leaders, and saints. pc 
Miss Kenmare is at her best when searching for the “unknown Eros” and its ) mi 
role in the life of a genius; when stressing the fact that men—and women—of | fe 
genius show an emotional exuberance from which, fortunately, average people are an 
spared; that they are often battling with paradoxical emotional situations; that they co 
are prone to be split in their erotic propensities, cursed with dual love, an erotic wi 
dichotomy where one cannot concentrate on one subject of love and where the rich sel 
gamut of emotions in the heart of a genius demands a multiple satisfaction. This | fer 
is shown in the life of George Sand, and of those women whose greatness was also | hi: 
in the frank intensity of their passion. And the word passion itself suggests by rei 
its etymology suffering. Miss Kenmare doesn’t study really closeiy the role of 
suffering in the development of genius, but she has some interesting observations | we 
to make on the erotic qualities of a genius. ; Bj 
Miss Kenmare’s study perched, as it were, on the borderline of psychology and jue 
philosophy, written with an exhilarating simplicity and devoid of the pomposity | 
of the “expert”, is an interesting contribution to the eternal theme of genius; and | of 
though it doesn’t greatly advance our comprehension of that phenomenon, it an 
helps us to see some of the elements of genius “in action”’. to 
Z. A. GRABOWSKI * in 
in 
NORWEGIAN LITERATURE Sv 
Ibsen and the Temper of Norwegian Literature. James Walter McFarlane. Oxford ag 
University Press. 21s. - 
There is little doubt that the massive person of Ibsen has overshadowed the ; to 
panorama of Norwegian literature, and this study tries to “redress the balance” 
as the blurb of this well-written book explains. This is especially welcome in this un 
country, so very ill-acquainted with the works of another great Norwegian writer lor 
whose novels are still alive and read on the Continent—Knut Hamsun. The pr 


picture of Norwegian literature seen by an average Briton is greatly restricted; 
and though Ibsen is not a bad guide to what the author calls the “‘temper” of the 
Norwegian literature, it is a pity that Hamsun still remains to Britain an unknown 
land. 

Why did it happen? Was it because at the time when Hamsun wrote his power- 
ful studies of man’s passions—especially man’s attachment to the earth—this 
country had a writer like Thomas Hardy who in some mysterious way satisfied 
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its quota of gloom, tragedy and insight into the primitive forces ruling man? Or 
was it because this country could not cope with yet another import from Norway, 
and found Ibsen a sufficiently engrossing problem? Or because the passionate 
attachment to the earth as understood by Hamsun, some French writers, or the 
Polish writer Reymont in his vast epic The Peasants, was never properly understood 
here, where farmers used to move from one farm to another and where passions— 
including the love of the earth—have been muted since the time of the Renaissance? 
Or because this country is slow and not always willing to take to foreign writers, 
with the exception of the French? 

We don’t know where the real cause lies; probably all of the four reasons men- 
tioned above contributed to the fact that Hamsun remains practically unknown, 
yet on the Continent he now seems to be experiencing a revival after a sharp decline 
in popularity. Hamsun believed in the mission of Germany and Hitler. He died 
in utter isolation in his own country; but now the popularity of his novels in Norway 
is again on the way up; the same can be said of East European countries where 
his pro-German attitude was bitterly resented. 

The author of the volume examines Ibsen and his reception in England; and as 
several Ibsen plays were recently staged in London and their superb theatrical 
power recognised, there seems to be a slight revival of interest in that writer. What 
militates against full appreciation of Ibsen is the truth that so many of the causes 
he fought for have been won, and that plays with a social background age quickly 
and not always gracefully. But those plays :1 which he shows the individual in 
conflict with the community, where he deives into the depths of man’s solitude, 
where he discusses moral problems, have escaped the bane of time. In moral 
seriousness, in sheer craftmanship, in the gift of creating an atmosphere, he has 
few equals in the history of European drama. Time wil! do the pruning; some of 
his dramas will slowly move into the region of “period pieces” and some will 
remain as timeless stories of man’s struggle with himself and his destiny. 

The pages on Hamsun show to the English reader the complexity of the strange 
world of that writer, surely one of the greatest of our century; and the essays on 
Bjdrnson and on Sigrid Undset are both rich in information and just in critical 
judgment. , 

Through the essays on Norwegian writers of our century, we can get glimpses 
of the ‘‘temper” of that literature, which is original and stands on its own feet, 
and is clearly defined in its moods, character and “‘colour’”’. It would be interesting 
to contrast Norwegian literature with Swedish; for, though in many ways similar 
in tone and “temper”, they are different. Probably the Norwegian is more intense 
in its gloom, has a greater tragic severity, is more lacking in light provided in 
Sweden by such wonderful writers as Selma Lageriéf. Norway’s literature reminds 
us of its landscape; it is bound with earth. Hamsun expresses the soil of Norway, 
Ibsen the intellectual and mora! keenness of a country which has for centuries been 
a sea-faring nation and which longed for sunshine. This urge to pursue the sun 
took the Vikings on searches all around Europe. 

In McFarlane’s volume we can watch the inner drama of that great little nation 
unfold itself and in Ibsen and Hamsun and Undset we find the embodiment of the 
longings and desires of a nation of the North trying to solve moral and spiritual 
problems in its own inimitable way. 
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NOTICES 


ANTON CHEKHOV: Early Stories 
(The Bodley Head. \\s. 6d.). Nora 
Gotlieb has translated fourteen stories 
written by the young Chekhov in 
1882-1886. These short stories are 
drawn from the complete edition of 
Chekhov’s works in Russian which were 
not all finally published until 1951. 
This is the first occasion upon which 
most of the pieces contained in this 
little volume have been printed in 
English. “The stories which I have 
chosen are those which, I believe, reveal 
the future master’’. Certainly here we 
have stark realism and satire, probing 
by dramatic story the frustration, 
snobberies, petty ambitions and rivalries 
of ordinary people in Czarist Russia. 
As human nature changes little, Chek- 
hov’s works retain an undated liveliness 
and relevance. Apart from their sheer 
artistic merit, his stories had a profound 
political effect. The translator aptly 


quotes Gorki’s message to Chekhov; 
. rousing in people a 
sleepy, 


“You are . 
revulsion from 
dead life’’. 


this almost 


DANGER FROM MOSCOW. (Neville 
Spearman. 21s.). This is a significant 
book, by J. Bernard Hutton, a former 
journalist on Czech and Russian news- 
papers, if only because it makes plain 
the expanding activities of Communist 
Fifth Columns throughout the free 
world. It is based upon the confidential 
and highly secret instructions issued by 
the Cominform to Communist Party 
Headquarters. They are extensively 
quoted. He concentrates mainly on 
the disruptive activities of Communist 
undercover agents and collaborators 
in the United Kingdom, America, West 
Germany and the Middle East. If 
some of the views of the author on 
political pressure groups in this country 
are rather naive, he strikes at the basic 
truth, namely that the dynamic of 
international communism is still alive 
and vigorous, under Moscow direction, 
and must be watched and resisted with 
unremitting vigilance and energy. 


WRITERS AND CRITICS (Oliver and 
Boyd. 3s. 6d. per volume). This series 
is an adventure in paper-back bio- 
graphy. The purpose of each volume 
is to “provide an up-to-date, concise 
and readable introduction to the life 
and work of an important modern 
America, British or European writer’. 
Each volume, attractively produced, 
consists of approximately 120 small 
pages. The series is under the Chief 
Editor, A. Norman Jeffares, with David 
Daiches and C. P. Snow as Advisory 
Editors. The first four volumes to be 
published are Ezra Pound by G. S&S. 
Fraser, Henry James by D. W. Jefferson, 
Wallace Stevens by Frank Kermode and 
Robert Graves by J. M. Cohen. These 
volumes should fulfil a useful need in 
providing an brief serious assessment, 
however controversial, as an introduc- 
tion to more extensive study. 


JOHN LOCKE: Two Treatises of 
Government. (Cambridge University 
Press. 55s.). This is a very im- 
portant edition of Locke’s classic 
by Mr. Peter Laslett. It is an 
erudite volume in which, with 
immense labour and devotion, Mr. 
Laslett seeks “‘to present Locke’s ‘text 
for posterity’ from the Christ’s cor- 
rected copy’’, namely the copy corrected 
by Locke himself and kept in Christ’s 
College library at Cambridge. After a 
great deal of research, including among 
the Locke papers at the Bodleian and in 
Locke’s own library preserved in the 
Lovelace family, Mr. Laslett presents 
“the version which would have satisfied 
Locke at the time of his death, or some- 
thing as close to that version as the 
editor can make it”. He concludes 
that “‘the accepted interpretation of 
Locke’s book as a historical document 
is quite indefensible on the face of the 
evidence”. The ipsissima verba of 
Locke are obviously of great interest, 
although no doubt Mr. Laslett would 
agree that the historical importance 
of John Locke lies in the interpretation 
which in fact was given to his treatises 
and the influence which flowed from 
them. 





